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When I tell them my secrets they look up and wink \ 

And I understand the thoughts that they think. 


One day I wished hard that I were a squirrel, 
But I don’t any more ’cause they’re glad I’m a girl. 
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THE PIRATE TREE 


STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


HEN I lie beneath our tree 
And the sky is nice and blue 
And the roof that’s over me 
Has such lots of peep holes through, 


I pretend I’m in the hold 
Of a wicked pirate ship 

Filled with stolen gems and gold 
They have taken on their trip. 


And the deck has windows in 
That I look through as I lie, 

While with tightened sails we spin 
Underneath the tropic sky. 


I am planning all the time 
(Like the folks I’ve read about 
In my books of prose and rhyme) 
How I’m going to get out! 


When I’ve done this till I’m ’fraid, 
Half-believing it is true 

That I’m in a pirate-raid 
On an ocean deep and blue, 


I just laugh and say to me, 
“That’s no ship-deck—it’s our tree!” 


MARGARET _ MITCHELL 








ATRINA looked out over 
l < the rail of the ship, her blue 
eyes big with wonder and surprise, as the shore 
of her new home came nearer and nearer. Surely 
this was not the place the boat would stop and let 
them off. This surely was not New Amsterdam her 
father had talked of for so long. This was only a 
wild-looking shore with trees as far as she could see. 
Yet her father and mother were already coming up 
from the queer little room, where they had lived so 
long, carrying the many bundles they had brought 
with them. The ship was going much slower, too, 
and the sailors were running here and there, pulling 
in ropes and taking in sails as if the end of the 
journey had really come. 

“Katrina,” called her mother, ‘‘come and help 
me with these packages.” Katrina ran obediently 
to her mother’s side, and was given a large bundle 
as her share of the burden. 

“Mother, did you remember to put in my blue 
beads?”’ asked Katrina anxiously. 

“‘T don’t remember seeing them, child,’’ answered 
her mother. ‘‘Run down to our berth and see if 
I left them behind.” 

Katrina put down her heavy bundle and scurried 
back to the little room where all their belongings 
had been kept. She hoped if her mother had for- 
gotten the beads, she would be able to find them, for 
they had been a present from St. Nicholas on her 
last St. Nicholas Eve. He had slipped them inside 
the wooden shoe she had left be- 
side the fireplace. They were the 
prettiest blue beads Katrina had 
ever seen and she did not want to 
lose them. Besides, from the 
way this strange new land looked, 
with no canals shining in the sun, 
and with no windmills waving 
their great arms in the breeze, she 
doubted if St. Nicholas could ever 
find his way to her home again. 
It had taken the boat on which 
she sailed a very long time to cross 
the ocean. It had been over a 
month since she bid good-bye to 
her dear little home in Holland 
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with the tulips blooming in the 
yard. 

When she came to the little room they had called 
home while they were on the ship, Katrina looked 
everywhere for her blue beads. They were just the 
color of the canal, when the sun shone on it, and the 
blue sky of Holland. 

“Oh, I do hope they are not lost,” she half 
whispered to herself. ‘“‘Perhaps Mother has them 
with the other things.” 

Katrina looked as well as she could, for the rock- 
ing of the boat almost threw her down, and she had 
to take hold of the berth to keep from falling. She 
was just turning to go up with her mother and father, 
when a familiar blue object caught her eye. There, 
caught between the side of the ship and the berth, 
were her beloved blue beads. She caught them up 
quickly and put them around her neck. 

“There, they are safe now!”’ she thought. 
can’t be left behind unless I am.” 

When she came up on deck, she found the ship 
had anchored and people already were climbing 
down the ladder at the side to get into the little 
boat which would take them to shore. 

“Our turn will come soon, Katrina,” said her 
father, “‘so be sure to stay close to Mother and me.” 

Sure enough, their turn did come soon and 
Katrina, with her father and mother and their many 
bundles, was rowed to the shore by sailors. When 
she was lifted out of the boat the country seemed 
even more strange toher. A little 
way back stood some queer-look- 
ing houses made of logs. Where 
the trees had been cut down, to 
make the houses, there were ugly 
stumps. A little clearing had 
been made in the forest near-by 
and some one had tried to make 
a garden; but such a garden! 
Instead of the well-worked ground 
she was used to seeing in Holland, 
and neat little rows of vegetables, 
here stood a tall row of plants she 
had never seen before. The rows 
weren’t very straight, either, for 
here and there was a stump of 
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a tree. 
bumps. 

‘Just like my bed when I make it in a hurry,” 
thought Katrina. 

“We are going to stay in one of these houses 
until I find the land which is to be given me,” 
Father explained. ‘“‘Then I shall build my house. 
Katrina, you stay here with the bundles, while 
Mother and I find 
out about our 
home. Don’t be 
afraid; nothing will 
hurt you,” he add- 
ed when Katrina’s 
blue eyes began to 
fill with tears at 
the thought of be- 
ing left alone. 

Katrina sat 
down on a stump 
and watched her 
father and mother 
as they walked up 
the crooked little 
path that led to 
the village. 

After all, she 
thought, this 
might be pretty 
some day, like 
Holland, even if it 
was so different. 
The sky was as 
blue as the sky in 
Holland, and the 
water came right 
up on the shore, 
with no dykes to 
hold it back. 
Katrina was just 
beginning to think 
that maybe she 
might like it a 
little bit if she had 
some one to play 
with or a canal to skate on in winter, when she 
heard a queer sound behind her. She turned around 
to see if it were her father coming back; but what 
she saw was a tall Indian who stood looking at her 
with his black, piercing eyes. Katrina tried to 
scream, but her mouth refused to open. She never 
had seen an Indian before, and she was frightened 
at the sight of the strange red man. Then she 
remembered hearing her father talk of the new people 
they would find in the new world—men who wore 
skins of animals and feathers in their hair. They 


The ground seemed to be all humps and 


were called Indians, he had told her, and roamed 
about over the land, living in tents. 
must be an Indian. 

Katrina looked at him, her blue eyes wide with 
surprise. 


This, then, 
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““Wha-what do you want?” she asked him in 
Dutch. But the Indian shook his head. He could 
not understand her. He said some queer words 
which sounded like grunts to Katrina and pointed 
to her beads. She put up her hand and took hold 
of them. The Indian came nearer and held out 
a beautiful skin with soft fur. He pointed to the 
beads and then to himself, as though trying to say 
he wanted them. 
He did not seem to 
want to hurt her 
and Katrina grew 
less afraid of him, 
but she still held 
on to her beads, 
for they were her 
dearest treasure. 
She knew she never 
could get another 
string now that 
she was so far 
away from Hol- 
land. The Indian, 
seeing she still 
clutched the beads 
took the fur he was 
holding and put it 
down by her bun- 
dles; then he came 
toward her with 
his hand held out, 
as much as to say, 
“TI have given you 
my fur; now you 
give me your 
beads.’’ But 
Katrina only 
shook her head. 

The Indian 
picked up the fur 
and held it out once 
more. Katrinasaw 
how soft and beau- 
tiful it looked and 
she put out her 
It felt like the fluffy little kitten 


hand to feel it. 
she had left at home; and how warm it would be 


in the winter! Mother’s coat was old and patched. 
She had said she would make it do, for Katrina 
must have some new warm things in the new coun- 
try and it cost so much to bring them over. This 
skin might help keep her Mother warm. Katrina 
swallowed a big lump in her throat. The tears 
wouldn’t stay back, but rolled down her plump, 
rosy cheeks as she took off her blue beads and handed 
them to the Indian. He smiled at her and showed 
his strong white teeth, he was so pleased. Then he 
put the fur down with the bundles and walked away 
with the beads around his neck. 

When Mother and Father came back, telling of the 
little log house they had found to live in while 
(Continued on page 502) 
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THE MASON CHILDREN 
ON THE ROOF 


By EDITH M. ARMSTRONG on the hall settee followed 






































HE big house on the 


shore of the little their brothers who had dis- 
lake was full of visitors, and the Mason appeared on a run round the corner of the house. 
children were wild with delight. Half a dozen “Hurry!” panted Edie, as they took hold of 




































cousins with their fathers and mothers had come up sh hands, “‘or 
from the city early Saturday morning and were going cigs = % the boys 
to stay over Sunday. — eo , \ will get all 
““Come on!” said Ros. “Everybody choose , the cucum- 
sides for a mock battle on the kitchen roof!’ Z bers!” 
There were thirteen Mason children—ten boys ; ‘*Dear 
and three girls; and there were few automo- me!”’ said 


biles or airplanes or radios or things like that 
when they were small. But they had the 
best times in the world, for there were so 
many of them that there was always some- 
thing going on. They were very happy in 
their home in the city, but they were always 
happiest when June came and it was time to 
go to their summer home on the shores of 
a quiet little lake in the country, where 
their father had bought a rambling old 
country house and ten acres of woods 


Eleanor. 


and fields and hills and valleys. eee reer en ce settee 

The house had been added — > — SS SB Le ‘*What are 
to from time to ae guaran rc we going to 
time, so that there Oe do?” 


were a number of / 
different roof lev- . 
els, including the low roofs CG 
over the porches; and play- 
ing on them was one of the 
children’s favorite pastimes. 
It was no wonder then that 
the minute the ae 
guests arrived, : 
the unanimous 
cry was “Let’s 
go up on the 
roof!” 

The three 
girls circled 
around Elea- 
nor, the one 
girl cousin 
among the 


““Just you wait 
and see!” returned 
Ethel, the oldest of 
the four girls, and as they 
arrived at the kitchen porch 
she began immediately to 
strip wild cucumbers from 
the vines which covered the 
roof and lattice enclosure. The 
others did likewise and the boys, who 
had already amassed a pile of the 
soft, wild fruit, which was to serve 
as ammunition, began choosing sides. 
Hunny and Ros were captains and 
flipped up a coin to see which would 
hold the kitchen roof first. Ros won, and in an 
instant he and his men were scrambling up by means 
of the lattice work and taking their positions on the 
low porch roof. 





visitors, “Hi, Hunny! Get us off of here, if you can!’’ he 
and dump- shouted, and with various cries of defiance from both 
ing her sides, the mock battle began. 

suitcase Maurice winged his cousin Elmer on the ear with 
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one of the soft squashy missiles, and another one 
caught Norman on the chin. The defenders on the 
roof, ducking wildly for cover, tried to return the fire. 

““We’ve got them on the run, we’ve got them on 
the run!” shouted Hunny. “On, on, my braves!” 

Ros and his supporters did not stop to answer 
Hunny’s challenge with poetry, for it was known to 
be Hunny’s habit to break into quotation in moments 
of excitement, but ~ 
they responded 
with a concerted 
attack which suc- 
ceeded in repulsing 
the brave enemy’s 
attempt to take the 
roof by storm. The 
two leaders, breath- 
ing hard and chok- 
ing with laughter, 
engaged in a hand 
to hand struggle, 
Ros endeavoring to 
keep Hunny from 
making the last step 
from the lattice to 
the roof, while they 
poured into each 
others faces a rain 
of soft cucumbers. 

“More ammuni- 
tion!” shouted the 
intrepid leader of 
the attacking party, 
while his followers 
raged below him, 
ready to follow if he 
should gain the roof. 
Edie stood next to 
him at the foot of 
the ladder with a 
hat full of cucum- 
bers. 

““Gimme yours!” 
ordered Hunny, reaching down. But Edie hesitated. 
Hunny had taken her doll away from her that morn- 
ing, and hid it inatree. She was tired of his teasing. 

““Get some cucumbers for yourself!’’ she told him 
ungraciously. 

Hunny only took time to give her one astonished 
look, for he had quite forgotten the incident of that 
morning, then he ducked his head and with a wild 
shout of encouragement to his side, jumped over on 
to the roof. His followers swarmed after him, and 
there was a brief interchange of shot which forced 
the defenders of the roof to leap for safety to the 
hillside below. 

The battle soon developed into a sort of “follow 
your leader’’ race, and before long the last boy was 
down on the ground, tearing over the lawn to find 
something new to do. The little girls, who had 
tired of the game long ago, did not try to follow 
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them, but instead climbed over the roofs of the 
rambling house until they reached the highest one 
of all. There they seated themselves comfortably 
and began cracking the hazel nuts which had been 
spread out there to dry. Sitting astride the ridge 
pole, they took turns cracking nuts on the flat place 
by the big, brick chimney, which seemed made for 
the purpose. 

“‘Isn’t it glorious 
up here?”’ sighed 
Eleanor. ‘‘ You can 
see way down the 
lake!” 

And indeed their 
lofty perch did com- 
mand a wonderful 
view of the valley, 
with the little lake 
sleeping in the hot 
sunshine, the great 
trees on the island 
just across from the 
house, showing as 
in a mirror. 

Edie cracked a 
specially large nut, 
and offered it to her 
cousin. 

“I’m so sorry 
I didn’t let Hunny 
have my cucumbers,” she said. 
“He wanted them so badly.” 

‘““Never mind,’’ consoled 
Ethel. “You can do some- 
thing to make up.” 

““T suppose so!”’ agreed Edie, 
rising carefully, for a party on the 
roof, though one the Mason children 
were very fond of, required a nice sense 
of balance. 

““Now, see what you’ve done!” said Margy, 
for in spite of Edie’s caution, she had knocked 
some of Margy’s cracked nut-meats down the 
side of the roof. 

“Never mind!” said Edie. ‘“I’ll get them for 
you!”’ The roof was high, but the nuts had stopped 
half way down the shingles, so the little girl did not 
hesitate to scramble after them. 

But she forgot to reckon on the fact that she had 
not worn her rubber-soled tennis shoes that day; 
and as she tried to climb back with the nuts in 
her hands, she slipped and slid down several 
feet nearer the roof’s edge than she meant to 
go. It frightened her. All in a moment the 
roof seemed miles high. She glanced toward the 
lake far below and laid her head down on the 
shingles. 

“IT guess I’m going to fall,’ she announced 
unsteadily, as the others, not sure if she were 
in danger or not, peered at her from the ridge 
pole. 
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Down at the house, lemonade was being served 
on the front veranda, and Mr. and Mrs. Mason with 
the visiting aunts and uncles were laughing and 
talking over it. 

Into the midst of this social gathering, a little girl 
with big black eyes and ashy lips came running at 
full speed. It was Margy. 

“Oh, Daddy! Come quick!” she gasped. ‘“‘Edie’s 
falling off the roof!” 

At this astounding information, the lemonade 
drinkers, as soon as they could realize what the 
child was saying, were thrown into a panic. 

“What roof? Where?” they cried, rising suddenly 
and spilling thimbles, magazines and ash trays upon 
the floor. 

But a quiet boy who was sitting on the steps 
below his elders, absorbed in a volume of Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution,” grasped the situation at once. 
It was Hunny, and jumping to his feet he seized his 
sister’s hand and made for the easiest place to scale 
the roof, the grown people following as fast as they 
could. 

In all her life Edie had never heard a more wel- 
come sound than her brother’s voice as he saw her 
plight. 

“Keep cool,” he said in even, cheerful tones. 
“Hang on just a minute longer, and I’ll have you 
safe up again!” 

Ever since Margy had gone for help, Edie had 
been nerving herself against the fear of falling. She 
did not let herself look down but gazed up piteously 
at Ethel and Eleanor, who continually urged her 
not to let go, and 
assured her that ' 
help would surely 
come. 

Yet, in spite of 
herself, she began 
to slide slowly 
nearer and nearer 
the edge of the 
roof, until now 
she crouched 
only a foot away 
from it. Dig- 
ging her fin- 
gers into the 
warm shin- 
gles, she 
hardly dared to 
breathe for fear 
she would feel her body move 
an inch or so downwards. But 
at the sound of Hunny’s voice, 
strength came back to her. She 
dug her leather toes more con- 
fidently into the crack of the 
shingles and with pleading eyes 
looked up at him as he stood 
above her. 

The situation was tense— 
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Hunny saw that. It would have been too much of 
a risk to go down to the little girlk He could man- 
age it himself, but he could not pull her weight up 
the steep incline without help from above, and Ethel 
and Eleanor were unable to give it. But Hunny 
hadaplan. Stripping off his leather belt, he buckled 
it tightly around one foot, then grasping the ridge 
pole with both hands, he lowered the length of his 
body down the roof. 

“Catch the belt, Edie, and pull yourself up to 
my foot. Then climb the rest of the way on me!” 
he ordered. 

Edie was past thinking for herself, but not past 
obeying when Hunny spoke. If he said she could 
do it, she knew she could. 

“Take hold; don’t be afraid!’’ came the steady 
voice of command. 

A strange thing happened. Edie knew she was 
in danger; she saw that the other girls had their 
hands over their faces to shut out the sight below; 
yet suddenly all fear left her and the only thought 
that came to her was her regret that she had refused 
Hunny the hatful of cucumbers when he asked her 
for it. Well, if she did as he told her now and 
climbed up where the others were, she could tell 
him she was sorry! She must do it! Raising her 
hands quickly, she balanced a second, then caught 
the strap. The touch of it gave her confidence and 
hanging on with all her might, she hunched her way 
along until she came to her brother’s foot. The 
rest waseasy. The feel of his sturdy body, attached 
as it was to brave hands which clutched the ridge 
with whitened knuckles, brought back all her powers. 
Climbing carefully but nimbly over him, she was 
soon sitting astride the roof with Ethel and Eleanor’s 
arms around her. 

““Come on,” said Hunny. ‘They 
are waiting for you.” 

Looking down Edie saw that the 
whole family, as well as the 
guests, were gathered on the 

lawn below, watch- 
ing the rescue in a 
silence they did 
not break until 
rescuer and res- 
cued were safely 
on the ground 
once more. 

After supper 
that evening, the 
family were sitting 
on the front porch 
talking about the 
little girl’s narrow 
escape. Over a 
neighboring hill 
the planet Ve- 
nus rose, lumi- 
nousand bright; 
on the lawn the 
(Continued on page 506) 
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THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE 


PULALE— 


FIND THE FAIRY GODMOTHER 
AND THE UNCLE 


By HELEN HUDSON 
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HEN you see an orchestra and hear 
\ \ it play, the first thing that you will 
notice is the difference in the size of 
the instruments the musicians are playing. 
They are of all shapes and sizes, from the 
little piccolo 
with its shrill 
note like a 
cheeky small 
boy, to the 
big bass fid- 
dle with the 
gruff tones of 
an old man. 
Another 
thing you will 
notice is that 
some of the 
instruments 
are struck to 
make them 
sound, as are 
the drums and triangles; some are blown, 
as are flutes and trumpets; while others, 
such as the violins, are played with a bow of 
horsehair. Remember these three divisions 
of musical instruments, for this will help you 
to understand the orchestra and enjoy its 
music. The first kind of instruments are 
called instrumenis of percussion, because they 
are struck; the second kind are wind instru- 
ments, because they are blown; and the third 
kind are stringed instruments, because they 
have strings. 
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FIDDLES 

The largest number of instruments used 
in the orchestra is violins. They are some- 
times called ‘“‘fiddles,’’ from an old English 
word fidel, which means to play. The word 
violin comes from Italy, where violins were 
first invented. Have another look at the 
violins in the orchestra. You will see that 
they are not all one size, but differ just as 
families do. The smallest of this stringed 
instrument family are the first and 
second violins, which can be com- 
pared to the children. The next in 
size, the violas, are like the mothers, 
whose soft voices are not always 
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FIDDLES, FiAT ES 
AND DRUMS 


By HENRY PURMORT EAMES 


Mus. Doc. Composer, Piano-Lecture-Recitalist; Teacher of Piano and Lecturer 
at American Conservatory, Chicago; President of the Society 
of American Musicians 
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noticed, but would be much missed if they 
were silent. Then come the large cellos, repre- 
senting the fathers; and lastly, standingatthe @g 
back, are the big double-basses, like sedate 
grandparents joining in occasionally with 
rumbling 
words of ad- 
vice. 

The violin 
in its present 
form has not 
been used in 
the world for 
very long. 

The first one 
was made 
about the 
time that 
Columbus 
discovered 
America. 
Before that 
time the people had instruments called viols, 
rebecs and lutes. These were instruments 
of real beauty but seem quaint and strange 
nowadays. In the times of the Bible the 
people had only harps, trumpets and twang- 
ing instruments like the guitar, so their 
orchestras, if they had orchestras at all, %% 
were not nearly so musical as are ours. 

In some countries the people use strange 
materials to make their violins. In Ceylon 
and India they make them from the empty 
shell of a coconut. In parts of Africa a hol- 
low calabash is used, while in China, they 
make violins from pieces of hollow bamboo, 
with snake skins stretched across them. In 
“Music in Chopstick Land’ I wrote about © 
Chinese music but I forgot to tell you that 
the Chinese have a very clever way of bowing 
their fiddles. The hair of the bow passes 
between the strings, not over the strings only, 
as with us; so the bow is more or less fixed 
to the instrument. This is a rather good 
idea, for there is no chance of losing 
the bow. 








FLUTES 
Years ago the ancient Greeks had 
a religion which no longer is accepted 
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& 
as truth, so we call it Greek mythol- 
ogy. In their religion the Greeks 
had, not one, but many gods and 
goddesses. One of these goddesses 
called Minerva, or sometimes Athene, 
was very beautiful, and played the flute. 
One day while blowing into the flute, she 
saw her reflection in a pool of water, and 
noticed that she looked homely, while play- 
ing, so she threw the flute away in disgust. 
e) It was picked up by a satyr called Marsyas. 
A satyr was a being with the body of a man 
and the legs and horns of a goat, You can 
often see pic- 
tures of them 
in paintings 
of old Greek 
scenes. This 
satyr soon 
learned to 
play the flute 
which he had 
found ;in fact, 
he became a 
very fine per- 
former. After 
a while he 
grewsoproud 
of his playing 
that he chal- 
lenged the musical god, Apollo, who played 
the lyre, to a musical contest. This was 
considered great presumption on the part of 
Marsyas, so the god made it a condition of 
the contest that the winner would have the 
privilege of flaying the loser alive. Marsyas 
8 was so confident that he could beat Apollo 
that he agreed. The contest was held in 
front of a large crowd of people and the nine 
Muses who acted as judges. (I hope some 
of you can name all the nine Muses.) First 
Marsyas played, and his music was so charm- 
ing that the people thought that he would 
(© surely win. Then came Apollo’s turn; but 
he did not play fair, for he not only played 
’> on the lyre, which is a stringed instrument, 
but he sang beautifully as well. Poor Mar- 
syas could not sing while blowing his flute, 
_ so he lost the contest. 

The largest flutes in the world are found 
in New Guinea, a large island to the north 
of Australia. To make this large-sized flute, 

the natives get a bamboo as long and 
big around as possible, and cut holes 
in it. Then it is set up, facing the 
wind; and the breeze, blowing into 
the holes, makes the music. When 
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a number of these flutes are sounding 
together in a strong wind, the music 
produced is weird and sweet. 

Some of the natives of the Pacific 
Islands make flutes out of hollow 
bones; others use reeds or wood. Now 
there is no metal found in these islands, but 
this lack doesn’t worry the people, for all 
they have to do is to go out on the reef and 
get one of the big conch shells found there. 
They then chip a hole in the side of the shell 
to blow through, and have a fine, loud- 
sounding trumpet. 
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screws. In 
some coun- 
tries the 
natives use 
the skin of a shark instead of the parchment. 
In New Guinea they have lizard skin, and the 
Papuans, as the people who live there are 
called, are very expert drummers. They 
even use their very large wooden drums as 
we use the telegraph, for when they want to 
send a message to their friends in another 
village, their drummer strikes a certain 
number of beats. The natives far away in 
the other village can understand what the 
beats mean, just as a telegraph operator 
can understand the dot and dash messages 
coming over a telegraph wire.# 

The natives of the eastern part of New 
Guinea have a legend, or fairy tale, as to how 
they got their drums. They say that once 
upon a time there were no drums in their 
land, but the spirit people who lived beneath 
the ground had very good drums, to the beat- 
ing of which they often danced. Once aman 
went hunting, and strayed a long way from 
home. He was about to return, when sud- 
denly he heard a muffled sound com- ad 
ing from beneath the ground. He 
found a hole leading into the earth 
and followed the sound, until he 
came upon two underground dwellers 
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WHAT HAPPENED 
BEFORE 


Andy—or Andromeda, as 
she was known before she lost her job and half of her name—is 
peeved. Her little girl has just been married. And Andy feels 
grumpy and ill-used and as lonely as a snub-nosed doll can feel. 
So she goes and sits on the fire escape (where she has never been 
allowed to sit) and begins chatting with a wooden acrobat, who 
lives next door. He admires her very much, but tells her quite 
plainly that she is too proud 
andstubborn. This disturbs 
Andy dreadfully, and to add 
to her troubles she finds the 
window behind her has been 
shut, and the family have 
gone to the country for the 
summer. 

Late in the afternoon, a 
large magenta balloon sails 
her way. In its basket sits 
a masked air man, who takes 
her to a lonely marsh, then 
sails away again. Among 
the weeds and rushes Andy 
meets Billy-the-Lantern, a 
hedgehog hung with all sorts 
of papers and odds and ends 
found in the woods he is 
always tidying, and later 
meets a bored-looking horse, 
fond of eating huckleberry 
bushes, a cranky rag doll, 
a wooden soldier and a pink 
china cat with three legs. 
They have all run away and 
invite Andy to come along 
with them. 

On a sandy beach, where 
the horse absent-mindedly 
dumps them, the rag doll 
starts a colony and Andy 
discovers an egg that hur- 
riedly hatches into Eggie, the 
homeliest baby bird that ever 
was. Just as Andy is plan- 
ning to adopt him, Eggie’s 
mother swoops down and 
takes him homeagain. Andy 
wanders dejectedly down to the river and jumps on a log 
that floats off with her. Just before it reaches the rapids, 
though, the mysterious stranger rescues her. He loans her 
his cape, but is so frank and uncomplimentary that Andy 
stumbles off in a huff. 

The next day, after washing her clothes and escaping from 
the clutches of a poodle and a terrier who take a fancy to her, 
Andy discovers a pond and decides to go in bathing. She is 
having a splendid splash when a rude chipmunk stops her and 
demands ten cents—the fee for bathing in the pond. When he 
finds she can’t pay it, he bundles up her clothes and tells her 
they will be sold at public auction to pay her debts. Andy, 
wearing an indignant frown and a large handkerchief, goes along 
with him, for she is determined at any price not to be parted 
from her beloved clothes. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE AUCTION 


UITE a little crowd of birds and animals were 
already gathered round the old stump when 

Andy and the chipmunk made their way up 

from the shore. Evidently, the auction was already 
in progress, and the auctioneer, a fat raccoon with 
spectacles, had just knocked down two broken 
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teaspoons and an old 
tin shaving mug to Mrs. 
Rabbit. 

There was a little hush as the newcomers 
approached, and all eyes were turned curiously 
upon Andy, which made her feel very shy. She 
had never attended an auction before, and under 
any other circumstances 
would have much en- 
joyed it; even as it was 
she couldn’t help feeling 
a little excited as she 
took up her place at the 
edge of the crowd. It 
was quite clear to her, 
from the murmurs ex- 
changed, that the chip- 
munk was none too 
popular; very few took 
the trouble to greet him 
and a field mouse even 
went so far as to turn 
her back as he drew 
near. This, however, 
did not affect him; he 
pushed straight through 
is the crowd, carrying his 
bundle, and dumped 
it on the ground by 
the auctioneer’s stump. 
There was some whis- 
pering, and then the 
raccoon, rapping loudly 
on the stump to obtain 
silence, began to speak. 

“‘T have here a very 
interesting lot, consist- 
ing of a young lady’s wardrobe, to be put up for 
sale by sheriff’s orders, cash down and no exchanges. 
I don’t know about these things myself, but I am 
assured they are of the very latest cut and fashion. 
Lot number one! A young lady’s striped—skirt, 
is it? Thank you! A striped skirt. Any bids for 
this fine skirt? Now, ladies, speak up; here’s your 
chance! Anyone start the bidding? Did I hear 
two nuts from Mrs. Squirrel? Come. Come, 
come! Three—I beg your pardon! Three nuts— 
—going—four! I am offered four—five—anyone 
say five? Six—going at six—any raise? It’s your 
last chance. Going at six—six—gone!’’ And he 
brought his hammer down with a bang. ‘At six 
nuts, to Mrs. Squirrel, and an excellent bargain, 
too!”’ 

All this happened so quickly that poor Andy had 
barely time to gasp. Almost before she knew it her 
nice striped skirt had been snatched eagerly by 
Mrs. Squirrel and was being whisked from paw to 
paw with murmurs of delight. And now her 
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petticoat was held up to view—her petticoat with 
the ruffles of real lace, all sewed by hand! This was 
sold for only four nuts and half an apple to one of 
the field mice, who declared that it was just what 
she needed for her daughter’s wedding. That was 
bad enough, but when it came to her precious apron 
Andy’s grief knew no bounds. She loved her apron 
best of all her clothes because it had a real pocket 
in it; and at the sight of it being waved aloft in the 
auctioneer’s paws, she burst into such loud sobs and 
howls that everyone turned round to stare. In vain 
the chipmunk glared at her angrily, in vain the 
auctioneer brandished his hammer and shouted; her 
weeping and sniffling almost drowned his patter and 
he was forced to pause. 

“Arrest her!” cried the chipmunk. 

No one offered to do this. Instead 
murmurs arose; a little group of 
sympathizers gathered round Andy 
and led her aside out of hearing, 
while the auctioneer was left to 
carry on the sale as best he might. 

Seated on a cushion of moss, 
surrounded by murmurs of sym- 
pathy and consolation, Andy’s 
convulsive sobbing gradually 
ceased; after she had been re- . 
peatedly patted on the back and restored by the 
free use of Miss Magpie’s smelling salts, she was 
able to tell her woes. 

“It’s a shame, that’s what it is!” a fat, motherly 
mole declared. ‘“‘I’d just like to give him a bit of 
my mind!” Anda lanky young muskrat exclaimed, 
“Pa says he has no more rights over that bathing 
beach than we have!” 

“We'll all bid for her things and run the price 
up just as high as we can,” the field mouse said. 
And someone else put in, “He’s the crossest old 
thing in the country! Did you hear how he treated 
his own cousin, Sally Stripetail, last fall? And it 
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was all just because she couldn’t pay her rent?” 

There was a little hush; glances were turned on 
the chipmunk, who affected to take no notice. 
Mrs. Rabbit sighed. ‘I wish now I hadn’t bought 
that old shaving mug! I’ve no money left!” 

That seemed to be the trouble with most of 
them. Andy couldn’t help noticing, however, that 
with all their sympathy and good will, none of them 
offered to give her back such of her clothes as they 
had already bought, which was all she really cared 
about at the moment. Meanwhile a red squirrel, 
who had been busy reckoning up in his mind all this 
while, remarked cheerfully, ‘Nuts are only twenty- 
five to the cent this year. You'll never raise ten 
cents at that rate!’ 

At this Andy’s sobs broke out afresh. 
if I don’t p-pay, I’ll have to go to jail!” 

A relative of the auctioneer, who was noted for 
her community spirit, took offense at this. 

“Let me tell you, my dear, that there are worse 
places than our jail,’’ She hastened to observe. “‘My 
old man spent a great part of last winter there, and 
I can assure you that he was most comfortable!”’ 

“Better off than at home, I wouldn’t wonder,” 
Mrs. Muskrat whispered. 

All this, however, did not console Andy. She 
wished heartily that she had never set eyes on the 
bathing beach; that she had not been in such a 
hurry to leave the mysterious stranger who had 
rescued her; that she had never gone for the foolish 
ride on the ferryboat. Now she knew why dolls’ 
clothes are so often sewed on to them by persons 
wiser than themselves; it is so that they shan’t 
do anything so silly as to take them off and lose 

them. If Andy’s little girl 
had only foreseen all the 
\y L } 1 trouble Andy was going to 
\\ WAS! Ih get into she would certainly 
have made those stitches a 
great deal stronger! 
Matters were not improved 
by the appearance of the raccoon, 
carrying Andy’s purple cloak, 
“” which he had purchased for his 
wife. He had exchanged his 
auctioneer’s hammer for a large 
bunch of keys, which he dangled in 
his paw as he came forward. 

“Well,” he began, “the results of the sale are 
only seventeen nuts, five acorns and half an apple, 
which doesn’t nearly cover your costs. So I’m 
sorry to say, young lady, I’ll have to put you in 
the lockup till the rest of your debts are paid!” 

At these dreadful words Andy lost her last remain- 
ing self-control. Throwing herself flat on the ground 
and drumming furiously with her heels she shrieked, 

“‘Give me back my clothes! I won't go to jail! 
I won’t, I won’t, I WON’T!” 

“Tut, tut!” said the Raccoon, not unkindly. 
“No good taking on like that, young lady! As 
deputy-sheriff I’m only doing my duty in taking 
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you to the lockup, and you’d best come quietly 
and not make a fuss! As for the rest of you,” he 
added, turning on the crowd, “the auction’s over 
for to-day, so you’d better gather your things up 
and clear off, instead of standing gaping there, 
embarrassing the young lady, just as though some 
of you had never seen anyone put in jail before!” 

At this remark several of the animals looked very 
self-conscious and began to slink off, and a red 
squirrel actually blushed. In a moment the little 
group had melted away, though young Mrs. Muskrat 
slipped back to whisper in Andy’s ear, ‘“‘You’d best 
do as he says, my dear! Everyone knows old 
Charlie Chipmunk is an old scamp, but he’s brother- 
in-law to the chief sheriff and no one dares offend 
him. So cheer up, and maybe some of your friends 
will come along and bail you out!” 

“Small chance of that, when they don’t know 
where I am!’”’ Andy thought. But she dried her 
tears, now that the worst had actually happened, 
and though still sniffing dolefully, she prepared to 
follow the sheriff up the little path into the woods. 


































CHAPTER XIII 
ANDY GOES TO JAIL 


After winding in and out for some little distance 
through the bushes, the path ended abruptly before 
a large mass of rocks, that to Andy’s eyes looked 
a veritable fortress. To confirm her worst fears 
she saw, written above a doorway, in the very 
center, the inscription: 


COUNTY JAIL 
(Please use the back door) 


While she was staring at this, too awed and 


frightened even to speak, the sheriff turned to her, 
waving his keys proudly. 
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“There you are,” he said, ‘‘and a finer jail you 
won't find, though I say it myself. Solid—hark at 
that!”” And he gave the rock a slap with his paw. 
“Maybe there are better-looking jails where you 
come from; I won’t say that. But for solid com- 
fort it can’t be beat. And now, if you don’t mind 
stepping round to the back door, we’ll be home. 
We ain’t had much use for the front door, not since 
the key got lost, and, as my old woman says, it 
only tracks dirt through the place, so what’s the 
use?’”’ 

The back entrance, Andy thought, was certainly 
pleasanter than the front. It was between the 
roots of a big old chestnut tree, and opened directly 
into the sheriff’s cheerful, roomy kitchen. Mrs. 
Sheriff, with an apron tied around her, was already 
preparing supper. An appetizing smell came from 
the skillet over the fire; various birds and beasts 
were bustling about, all intent on household tasks, 
with the exception of some round, furry creature 
who was curled up, snoring loudly, on a bed in one 
corner. 

The sheriff hung his keys up on a nail beside the 
door, rubbed his paws together and beamed cheer- 
fully around. 

‘Well, well,” he exclaimed, “‘here we all are, and 
supper nearly ready, I declare! Set a chair for the 
young lady, some of you—where’s your manners? 
Allow me—my wife!” 

Mrs. Sheriff, who was as fat and round as her 
husband, and also wore spectacles, turned from the 
fire, holding a large spoon in her hand which she 
pointed straight at Andy while she addressed her 
husband in a shrill voice. 

“Do you mean to tell me you’ve been arrestin’ 
more folks again after all I told you? We aren’t 
through with what we’ve got here now!” 

The sheriff shuffled his feet uneasily. 

““My dear, I couldn’t help it, I assure you. It 
was forced on me. The young lady is 
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only here for debt—I assure you a mere trifle!” 

“Trifle, indeed!” cried his wife. ‘“‘Do you call 
it a trifle to be cooking night and day for a lot 
of good-for-nothings that eat you out of house and 
home and not so much as a thank you, and all 
because nothing would suit you but to run for 
sheriff so that you could wear brass buttons on 
your coat?” 

And she flung the 4+ 
spoon fretfully at a 
round-eyed bullfrog near 
the door, who dodged it 
with great presence of 
mind, threw her apron 
over her head and burst 
into tears. 

“Well, well!’’ mur- 
mured the sheriff again. 
“Well, well!” He held 
out the purple cloak 
which he had bought for 
her at the auction, but 
finding that this had no 
effect in checking his 
wife’s sobs, he turned to 
Andy. 

‘“‘Make yourself at 
home,” he whispered. 
“Make yourself at home! 
She’ll be all right in a 
minute.”’ 

“Just as if I’d wanted 
to come!” thought Andy, 
getting sniffly again all at 
once, for she liked above 
all to have people appre- + 
ciate her. ‘‘I’ll show | 
them anyway,’’ she % 
decided, “that I have 
superior manners, and if I have come to jail it’s not 
through any fault of my own!” 

Seeing what looked like a fat, round-topped 
settee in one corner, patterned in shiny black and 
yellow and very solid—whereas most of the sheriff’s 
furniture seemed in a very shaky condition—she 
walked over and prepared to sit down upon it as 
elegantly as she could. No sooner, however, had 
she touched it than the settee emitted a loud hiss, 
shot out a leathery neck and four legs and went 
bouncing indignantly across the floor, while Andy, 
who had never seen a tortoise before except in the 
water, was left sitting on the floor, feeling extremely 
mortified. Everyone giggled, but Mrs. Sheriff, 
throwing her apron aside, began to scold them 
roundly for their bad manners, and helping Andy 
to her feet made a place for her in a corner near 
the stove. 

“Don’t you mind them, my dear,” she said. 
““They’re an ill-behaved lot, and if I lose my 
patience at times it’s no more than anyone might do. 
But I can tell you’re used to different surroundings; 
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only let me get supper out of the way and I’ll see 
what can be done to make you comfortable. 

Getting supper out of the way was a simple task. 
Having no plates, the sheriff’s wife simply lifted the 
skillet off the fire and set it in the middle of the 
floor; whereupon the prisoners crowded round, and 
soon licked the skillet so clean there was not a speck 

inside or out. 
a “‘And now, my dear,” 
. began the sheriff’s wife, 
taking out her knitting, 

“suppose you tell me all 

about it and how you 

came here.” 

It was a long story and 
Andy didn’t know quite 
where to begin, but it 
was such a comfort to her 
to have an audience that 
she plunged into her tale 
anywhere, as best she 
could, telling everything 
just as it came into her 
head, while the sheriff’s 
wife nodded and sighed, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘Dear 
me!’’ and ‘‘ Think of 
that, now!” and “Just 
fancy!” with similar re- 
marks that showed her 
intelligence and good 
feeling. And when it 
came to the losing of 
Andy’s clothes the good 

am soul was sO overcome 
ae down her cheeks and she 
H™ soon had to wipe them 

away with the ball of 
knitting wool at her side. 

As for the sheriff, he sat biting his nails and look- 
ing very uncomfortable, as though he thought his 
wife was likely to blame him for all that had 
happened, which perhaps she usually did. 

“T can’t help it,”’ she sobbed. “I’m too soft- 
hearted, that’s what it is. Take back your cloak, 
my dear. I like my fur one better anyway.” 

Andy couldn’t help feeling a little touched, as she 
thankfully wrapped the purple cloak around her 
and reflected that this was the kind of sympathy 
that really counted. The other inmates of the jail 
had by this time gone to sleep, here and there as 
fancy took them, all over the floor; loud snores and 
snufflings filled the air. Andy looked about her, 
wondering where she could possibly find an unoc- 
cupied spot to pass the night, and was relieved to 
hear the sheriff say to his wife, 

““Well, my dear, where shall we put the young 
lady? She’s a first-class misdemeanor, you know!”’ 

It cheered Andy to know that she was considered. 
first-class; it sounded important and did much to 
(Continued on page 508) 
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ISSY MOLASSES 
| \ / was busy sucking 

a peach stone. She squat- 
ted on the curb below the kitchen 
steps—because nobody told her 
she shouldn’t—and licked this 
particular peach stone without 
any great curiosity or enjoyment. 
It was not her first. She had been 
licking peach stones all morning 
because her Mammy was cook in 
the Andrew’s house and was can- 
ning peaches. Missy Molasses had promised to 
help her by “‘hushing up” and she could hush up 
best when there was something in her mouth. 
Couldn’t you? 

It was dinner time now, but Missy didn’t feel 
like eating any dinner. From the kitchen door and 
windows came a sweet, sticky smell that she had 
been smelling a long time and she was beginning to 
wonder who would have to eat all those peaches 
her Mammy was fixing. Missy Molasses guessed 
she’d move farther away from that smell. She 
guessed she’d go around to the front yard and—and 
see if it was raining around there. How jolly it 
would be to sit in the rain until all that sweet smell 
was soaked away! 

Missy wiggled her dusty brown toes out from 
under the shade of the pieplant leaves that grew at 
the side of the steps and poked a hole in the ground. 
There was a row of holes already filled and neatly 
patted down again, but now she dropped the peach 
stone in this new little hole and didn’t even bother 
to cover it up. She didn’t care, any more, whether 
it grew up to be a peach tree or not. 

“T don’t, not the least little speck of a mite!”’ 
sassed Missy with a squint of her eye and a shake 
of her head that made all of her ten short braids 
jiggle. (Two of the braids were tied with red string, 
and two with blue candy-box ribbon and the rest 
were stuck into 
little white paper 
frills that the 
butcher fitted 
over the ends of 
the lamb chops. 
Mammy had saved 
them for her.) 

Missy snatched 
up her battered 
pickaninny doll 
and scooted across 
the lawn toward 
the front of the 
house, ducking her 
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| head so she wouldn’t see the 

painted sign Mr. Andrew had 
put up on her account: “Please 
Keep Off The Grass.”’ Of course, 
she couldn’t read it, but she had 
been told what it meant. 

Out in front the sky was not 
raining at all. There wasn’t even 
a sprinkler going on the flower 
beds, where Missy Molasses might 
dance around the edge and get 
herself all nice and drippy. But 
at the end of the driveway stood a big, black limou- 
sine, silent and glittering in the sunshine like— 
like licorice candy! Somebody must have come to 
take dinner with the Andrews! 

Now Missy Molasses .-had hitched on the drop- 
board of the grocery truck and sometimes the ice- 
man let her ride a few blocks with him but never, 
never before had there been a chance to peep into 
such a gorgeous car as this one. Missy dropped her 
doll. (It struck the foot of the stone hitching post, 
but it was used to knocks and bumps and never 
seemed to mind them.) Then she trotted along- 
side the path, behind the hedge, and brought up 
in the rear of the car, as Missy was more at home 
at the back of everything. 

My! How grand it must be to go bumping along 
with the horn honking and the engine exploding in 
bing-bang puffs! What fun to be inside those cute 
little windows, and maybe blow on them and draw 
pumpkin faces! 

Well, by this time Missy Molasses knew she just 
simply must get inside and play she was riding. 
She cocked her head around and made sure there 
was no one in the driver’s seat. Then, with a skip 
up, she yanked open the door and crawled in onto 
the floor, pulling the door shut after her. 

It was very hot. None of the pretty windows 
were open. It was so hot that Missy Molasses 
began to feel queer inside herself, but she didn’t 
want to leave, because it was such a lovely place 
to play in. She reached up to stroke the dark 
red seats and the back of her hand slipped against 
something cold and flat. From the crevice between 
two cushions she pulled out a pair of thick, gold- 
rimmed spectacles. 

Missy Molasses stuck them on her nose but she 
couldn’t see a bit better—only much worse. She 
held them up to see if they were broken but they 
looked all right, except a little smeared from her 
sticky fingers. And just then, before she had a 
chance to think what to do with them, she heard 
voices coming nearer and nearer down the path. 

Now Missy Molasses was afraid whoever owned 
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this fine big car would not like to 

find a strange little darky-girl 

playing there on the floor, when 

nobody had given her permission 

to do so. Quickly she tried to 

get out the door on the opposite 

side, but the handle would not 

turn for her. Then, through the 

window, she caught sight of a 

man’s stiff cap and a bobbing 

black feather on top of a woman’s 

bonnet. It was too late to escape, 

so Missy squeezed herself down 

tight in the far corner and pulled 

over her the shaggy rug that hung from a bar above 
her head. The door opened and a thin, high- 
pitched voice of an old lady said, 

“‘Help my foot on the step, please, Thomas. I’m 
so cross I could just spank myself! I must have 
left my glasses back home—to-day of all days! 
I might as well be blind. There, thank you. I’ll 
take my cane. Now, drive straight to Newgate 
and perhaps we may catch the circus parade there. 
I can hear the music anyway, even if I can’t see the 
animals.” 

Music! Animals! And there was Missy being 
driven off with a woman who was so cross she 
could spank herself! Oh, what would she do to 
Missy, if she should find her? 

The big car ran along like a contented black 
cat that was just purring inside. 

Missy Molasses held the spectacles tight in her 
hand. The old lady had said she could not see 
without them, so Missy knew that as long as the 
glasses were safely hidden, she was in less danger 
of being discovered. It was lucky Missy had found 
them first! 

A breeze from the side made her turn her head, 
ever so slightly, under the blanket, and there she 
saw a small square opening where the wind rushed 
in. Perhaps, she thought, the other windows, the 
preity windows, did not open. Or perhaps the old 
lady preferred the air on her feet! Anyhow, it was 
a perfectly fine place for Missy Molasses to look 
through and see all that they were passing. 

In scarcely any time they must have reached 
Newgate, for Missy could hear far off the rackety, 
booming band, with drums in it, and through her 
peep-hole she saw rows and rows of folks standing 
along the side of the street. Some were waving 
fancy flags and some had pin wheels, and some red 
balloons and pop corn bags. There was lots 
and lots of noise, just the way Missy Molasses 
liked, and pretty soon the children began to jump 
up and down and scream even louder in their 
excitement, “Look! Mama, Mama! Here come 
the el’funts! Lift me up!” 

It was so wonderful Missy had to hold carefully 
onto the glasses to keep remembering that she must 
not move or make a sound herself. And then, just 
as the first bright uniforms of the band came into 
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sight down the road, Missy heard 
the old lady’s voice as it trembled 
through the partition to her 
chauffeur, ‘“‘Listen! Isn’t that 
the music, Thomas? Do you see 
the parade coming yet? Oh, how 
I wish I could watch the white 
horses—just the white horses. I 
don’t care so much about all the 
rest! But everything is a blur 
without my glasses. Do the chil- 
dren look happy, Thomas? You 
know, I used to have a little white 
pony once.” 

Missy Molasses crouched very still in her corner. 
She was feeling quite bad indeed. Perhaps it was 
her tummy, but that didn’t seem to bother her so 
much now as the pesky thoughts that just would 
keep running around in her head. She couldn’t 
even drive the thoughts away long enough to peek 
after a group of clowns that were capering gaily 
past her little window. 

The old woman did not see them either. She 
couldn’t, without her glasses. But—but—if the old 
lady did have her glasses, then she would be able 
to see Missy Molasses—and what terrible things 
might happen! 

Missy felt so troubled she peered out her window 
again. The white horses were coming now, with 
plumes waving over their ears and with tinkling 
bells on their bright, jeweled harnesses. The old 
lady said that once she had had a little white pony. 
Oh, she must want dreadfully to see these pretty 
ones that were coming now! 

Missy clutched the glasses so tight it’s a wonder 
they didn’t break. Then she thrust out her skinny 
brown arm, with the spectacles sitting astride her 
thumb, and waggled them right under the old lady’s 
nose as she asked fearfully, 

“I wonders can these be your specks, Ma’am? 
’Cause if they is, I reckon I found ’em in the cushions 
and you better take ’em and look mighty smart 
down the street to where them ponies is a-coming!”’ 

The old lady was so startled she nearly fell over 
onto Missy! Then she grabbed the glasses and 
hooked them 
down over the 
bumponher nose, 
snatched them 
off and rubbed 
them vigorously 
with her hand- 
kerchief, and 
putting them 
back on again, 
she took an enor- 
mously long look 
at Missy Molas- 
ses, whohad crept 
out from her hid- 
ing place by this 











time, as you may have guessed. 

“Mercy on us!’’ exclaimed the old lady all in one 
breath, she was so much in a hurry of surprise. 
“Where in the world did this child come from? 


Get up! Get up here beside me quickly, so you 
can see! Thomas! Thomas!’’ she called to the 
chauffeur ‘Look back here! Did you know we had 


a passenger?”’ 

Missy Molasses scrambled to her feet and stood 
by the old lady’s knees that stuck into her tummy 
where she leaned against them. She didn’t feel 
half so scared as she had expected to be, for the 
eyes behind the glasses were sparkling, and they 
were so black Missy didn’t understand how the old 
lady ever could see out of them! But somehow 
Missy was not afraid of them, so she told how she 
had wanted to play in the car, and had found the 
spectacles, and had hidden herself under the shaggy 
rug. 

The old lady bent way over, laughing. She 
laughed way down into her knees, for they wobbled 
and knocked into Missy’s tummy worse than ever. 
But at this moment both she and the old lady 
seemed to forget all about themselves and each 
other, because the beautiful milk-white horses were 
prancing by, a lovely lady in pink or blue velvet 
riding on each one!! The horses picked up their 
front feet high, as if they were dancing. They side- 
stepped and swerved and bowed tothe music. Their 
glossy coats were white as sugar-frosting, and their 
long, rippling tails were tied with bright satin 
ribbons! 

Missy shrieked and squealed and pointed to all 
of them, and the old lady clapped her hands and 
rocked back and forth in delight. Then she took 
off her glasses and cleaned them again on her 
handkerchief, in order to see better. She had to 
clean her eyes, too. 

When the parade was over, she told Thomas to 
drive Missy home. “But first,’ she announced, 
smiling, “I want this little girl to have some pink 
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lemonade—or ice cream—or both, if she wants 
them, for finding my spectacles in time for me to 
see the white horses in the parade.” And the old 
lady beamed all over. 

“Oh, no, Ma’am, thank you kindly!” protested 
Missy, clasping her hands over her tummy, and 
thinking of the peach stones. “I don’t feel right 
like eatin’, that’s a fact!” 

““Now then,” continued the old lady more gently, 
“how would you like a dolly, instead? That’s 
better! We'll have to stop in town and get you 
one. What color hair do you think you would like 
her to have?” 

“Any kind, Ma’am. Any kind! But please, 
please get me a dolly that breaks,” she added 
solemnly. 

“That breaks, did you say?” 
seemed surprised. 

“Yessum. I ain’t never had any but the other 
kind,” replied Missy with a dejected hang to her 
head. She was remembering her pickaninny doll, 
face down on the stone pavement, and was quite 
sure she didn’t want another like her. But she never 
did break. 

“‘Dear, dear!’ sympathized the old lady, patting 
Missy on the shoulder. ‘“‘Then it shall be a dolly 
that breaks! You may go with me and choose it 
yourself—any kind that you want.” 

So they stopped at one of the big department 
stores and Missy picked out a beautiful bisque doll 
with golden, bobbed hair and blue eyes, and real 
eyelashes, and Missy held it in her arms and carried 
it away with her. 

When they reached the Andrew’s back door 
Missy and the old lady shook hands, just as if they 
had always been friends, and as Missy watched the 
big black car turn and drive away, she was very 
pleased to see the old lady waving to her from the 
little red-curtained back window. Then Missy sat 
down on the stone curb—because nobody told her 
she shouldn’t—and picked a dandelion from the 
grass at her feet. 
She laid her new 
doll down careful- 
ly in the grass and, 
with the old doll 
propped upon the 
curbing beside her, 
she put the dande- 
lion stem in her 
mouth, split it 
open with her 
tongue, and sucked 
happily away as 
the ends curled 
down under into 
two tight little 
scrolls. 


The old lady 
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their cord wood and timber, money was 

seldom spoken of and never possessed 
by nine-year-old Nita. So it was small 
wonder that a penny for every pair of mitts 
neatly darned for the big French foreman in 
a neighboring timber bush, looked like big 
money to her. 

Never did tiny fingers weave more perfectly 
the warm woolen threads, but darning was 
tedious, and the winter sunshine, sparkling 
against the slender icicles which hung from 
the trees and glazing the snow with a crust 
of diamonds, very often interfered with the 
task; and torn mitts were laid aside for the 
home-made bobsleigh and snow-clad hills. 

Notwithstanding, toward the last of the 
winter days she counted her hoard and was 
overjoyed to find herself the owner of thirty- 
one cents. This money she kept carefully 
concealed in a tiny wooden box in her own 
little tin trunk. 

Spring arrived early and with it came the 
long rambles in the woods in search of 


G tsi: fire had robbed the Jeffersons of 


flowers, and days of fishing when little brother | 
Jim sat with her beside the deep, glassy river. P 


One afternoon as they re- 
turned from one of these 
trips, Nita took Jim into her 
confidence and told him of 
the money she had saved. A 
look of awe came into his big 
blue eyes, as he asked how 
she intended spending it. 
“There are so many ways, 
Jim,” Nita answered, feeling 
very important. ‘‘Mother’s 
birthday is coming and I saw 
the nicest pair of green 
glass salt and pepper 
shakers at the post- 
office store the last 
time I went to town. 
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They were fifteen cents, but after all that is 
only about half the money and I must give 
Mother something nice. The other sixteen 
cents I don’t know just what to do with.” 

“Don’t you think you'd like a couple of 
chocolate pigs?”’ Jim questioned, as he looked 
away and shuffled his bare toes in the dust 
of the road. 

“Jim,” cried his sister, “that’s all you 
know about how hard I darned mitts for 
that money.” 

Jim was Nita’s junior by nearly four years, 
and as she looked at his crestfallen face a 
sudden wave of motherly sympathy surged 
over her. After all he could be forgiven for 


his lack of knowledge, especially when his 
greatest weakness was “chocolate pigs.”’ Be- 
sides, Nita liked chocolate pigs herself and 


had encouraged him in his taste. 
her arm around his bent shoulders. 

“We will get one, just one, mind,” she said 
gently. “That will finish the odd cent; fifteen 
will be even money, and I really think one 
pig should do for both of us.” 

As Jim’s face brightened, Nita caught sight 
of the rag ball in his hand wound with yarn— 
the only kind of ball they ever had owned. 
The yarn was slipping sadly as Jim struggled 
to fasten it in place. 

“Jim,” she said suddenly, “‘let’s 
buy a ball and it will belong to 
us both.” 

The blue eyes searched her face 
anxiously for a moment as though 
he had not heard aright. 

“A real ball?” he questioned 
breathlessly. 

Nita nodded, too excited to 
speak, and Jim’s enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. Together they planned 
its size and color and eagerly 
counted up the number of days 
before they could take the prom- 
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ised trip to town to buy the ball. 

Blais’ farm had always had an attraction 
for Nita and Jim. Mr. Blais, a sturdy, dark, 
little Frenchman with a large family, never 
failed to welcome them heartily, allowing 
them to visit the new calves and pigs, help 
gather the eggs, ride on the roller over the 
roughest ground or lead the horses to water. 

One sultry afternoon the two children went 
to gather strawberries, which grew in abun- 
dance along the deep ditches by the roadside 
and at the edge of a clover field, where their 
father’s property touched the Blais farm. 
They knew of one special patch which they 
always left till the last in order to heap their 
pails with the brightest and best berries 
of all. 

Jim looked up wistfully at his sister as 
they sat down in the clover to rest. 

“Ned,” he said, using the nickname which 
he had given her when he first 
learned to talk, “to-morrow 
is the day we go to town with 
Father. It’ssuch 
a long time since 
we went to town, 
but we won’t for- 
get the ball, will 
we?” 

“T should think 
not,” Nita replied 
briskly, drawing 
her lips together 
firmly, “but Jim, 
remember, the salt 
shakers come first 
—then the ball.” 

“‘And the choco- 
late pig,” Jim said, 
waveringly. 
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Nita sighed. Day and night she had 
dreamed of this trip to town and now that 
it was so near, a strange loneliness possessed 
her. She did not like to think of the little 
wooden box absolutely empty and hoped Jim 
had forgotten the pig. Now he looked into 
her face searchingly. Oh, well, it was only 
fair; she had promised him, of course. 

After a brief pause she said decidedly, “Oh 
yes, the chocolate pig! Of course, Jim.” 

Smoke was curling idly from the pipe on 
Blais’ summer kitchen and together they 
watched it, wistfully. Strange, how drifting 
smoke could fascinate you! Inside, Mrs. 
Blais was making cookies, likely; she made 
such lots of cookies—great stone jars full of 
them. Of course, Mother made cookies, too, 
but not so lavishly. 

Nita glanced back to the ivy-covered gables 
of their own cabin above the hill. Yes, 
Mother very likely was getting ready for tea, 
also, and would want their berries. 

“Come, Jim,” she said, rising. ‘‘We must 
go home.” 

Jim’s face fell. “But I thought we were 
going to see Mr. Blais’ new ducks; he has 
nine new little fuzzy ones, Ned,” he said 
coaxingly. 

The girl hesitated. ‘“‘Mother will want the 
berries,” she answered, looking away. 

“We'll only be a minute,” Jim pleaded. 
““We’ll leave our pails here and run like sixty; 
please Ned!”’ 

Nita hesitated. She felt, 
somehow or other, that they 
shouldn’t go, but the lure of 
the downy yellow ducks 
was overwhelming. So, 
hiding the pails in the cool 
clover, soon two pairs of 
swift feet were crossing the 
Blais farm. There 
was no one around 
the barn as they 
crept through the 
fence into the yard 
in search of the 
ducks. 

Never did a 
hunter feel more 
thrilled than did 
Nita and_ her 
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brother as they captured the softest, most 
golden of the brood. They never knew how 
long they lingered, but their fingers tingled 
with the rapture of taking turns in petting it 
until they forgot everything else. As they 
fondled it, suddenly the chirruping sound that 
came from its little throat ceased. It looked 
strange and felt limp. 

“Jim,” exclaimed Nita breathlessly, ‘“‘what 
is the matter with it?” 

“Oh, Ned,” he whispered in alarm, “‘it’s 
gone dead.” 

They laid the little body on the ground and 
drew back in silence. It was a terrible thing 
that this pretty little golden duck should lie 
there so still, but it was more terrible to 
realize that it was their fault. What would 
Mr. Blais say? What were they to do? 

Nita felt that any decision could best be 
made at home. So, grasping Jim’s hand, she 
ran with all her might, dragging him along 
till their own field was reached. 

Choking and blinded with tears, Nita tried 
to control her feelings for the sake of Jim, who 
sobbed aloud and stumbled many times as 
they ran. At last, having wriggled through 
the fence onto their own farm, they flung 
themselves down in the clover and gave vent 
to their feelings and cried and cried. 

Then, like a flash, a thought came 
to Nita and she sat up quickly. Her 
money box—why had she not 
thought of it before? It would be a 
great sacrifice but she must do it. 

Her decision was made at once. 

“Jim,” she choked 
out, “we can pay for 
e;” 

Jim’s towsled, 
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little head lifted at once and he stopped 
crying and rubbed his eyes. 

“Oh, Ned,” he faltered, “what does a duck 
cost?”’ 

“Well,” the girl answered gravely, “not 
more than fifteen cents, I guess. Of course, 
we'll have to do without the ball, Jim, but it’s 
the only way now; you wait here with the 
pails and I’ll go for the money.” 

As Nita ran towards home, from far beyond 
the hill could be heard the steady sound of 
a cow bell and she knew that Mr. Blais was 
already on his way home, bringing the cows 
from the pasture at the back of the farm. 
Slipping noiselessly into the front of the house, 
she stole to her room where she counted from 
the little wooden box fifteen of her 
precious coins. “Mother must 
never know of this, she would 
worry so,” she told herself as she 
went quietly out, clasping the 
coins tight in her little brown fist. 

“Come, Jim,” she said as she 
rejoined the dejected little figure. 
“‘We must reach the yard before 

Mr. Blais sees it.” 

Like a flash they were 
off, arriving at the barn- 
yard gate just as Mr. 
Blais was about to close 
it behind him. 

“Hello,’”’ he called 
cheerily, but the chil- 
dren were too worried 
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to return his greeting. 
Nita ran straight to 
him, holding out the coins, 
and crying, “Oh, Mr. 
Blais, we killed a little 
(Continued on page 504) 
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‘SNEE 


By GERALD LEMKE 


UMP, BUMP, BUMP! 
Three little bears all aheap! They 
had been up in the old oak tree after 
honey when several of the bees found them 
and started after them. 

Hitchem, Fetchem and Snee had had their 
eyes on their store of honey for some time 
and this morning Snee had passed by the 
oak just as a swarm of bees started out to 
gather honey. He ran to tell his brothers 
that their opportunity had come at last—the 
bees were all gone. But they weren’t; a few 
had stayed behind this time and as Hitchem 
put his nose to the entrance of the hive to 
sniff the delicious, sweet smell of the treasure 
within, a great big bee stung him on the end 
of the nose. 

He jumped right out of the 
tree and Fetchem and Snee 
jumped after him before they 
knew what they were doing. 

Hitchem and Fetchem got 
to their feet right away, but 
Snee remained seated, with 
large tears rolling down his 
wriggly nose. 

“Come, come, get up!” 
cried Hitchem. 

“TI can’t. When I jumped 
I landed on a nettle and it is 
sticking me.” 

“Well, get up and it will 
stop hurting,” said Fetchem, and he laughed 
at the silliness of his brother sitting on a 
nettle without getting up. 

“But I can’t; the nettle is tangled in my 
fur and is holding me down.” And Snee 
wept still harder. 
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Hitchem and Fetchem each took hold of 
one of Snee’s chubby brown paws and gave 
him a quick jerk that brought him to his 
feet. Then they had to help Snee pull out 
the nettle thorns that were still sticking to him. 

This done, the three of them set off for 
a little berry patch beside a whispering brook. 

When they had eaten all the big luscious 
blackberries that they could possibly pack 
away, they all leaned against a tree trunk 
to talk things over. 

“We simply must get that honey,’ 
Fetchem. 

“TI should say so,” chimed in Hitchem. 
“T didn’t get stung on the nose for nothing, 
I hope.” 


’ 


said 


“Well, I know that I did 
not sit on that nettle for fun,” 
said Snee ruefully. He was 
so serious about it that the 
others had to laugh all over 
again. And they were laugh- 
ing so hard that before long 
Snee was laughing, too. 

“Well, what are we going 
to do?”’ Hitchem asked. “‘We 
should have some sort of plan, 
you know, and the better our 
plan, the better our chance of 
getting the honey. Come, 
let’s think.” 

The three of them folded 
their paws in their laps like little old men and 
thought and thought. 

After several moments Hitchem got to his 
feet and paced back and forth, back and 
forth, with his paws clasped behind him. 

“T’ve got a plan!” he cried at last. “Come 
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closer and I’ll whisper it to you. We want 
to be careful that nobody overhears us.” 

Hitchem, Fetchem and Snee drew into a 
tight little circle and Hitchem whispered 
excitedly. Fetchem and Snee both agreed 
that Hitchem had a fine plan; but who would 
carry it out? The three of them discussed 
this for several minutes but could not come 
to an agreement. 
It was Snee who 
suggested that 
they place two red 
berries and one 
blackberry in a 
hollow tree trunk 
and each one 
would draw out a 
berry without 
being able to see 
which one he was 
getting. The one 
with the black- 
berry would be 
the one to carry 
out the plan and 
enable the others 
to gather the honey 
and carry it toa 
safe place where 
they all could 
share it without 
danger of getting 
stung again. 

The three ber- 
ries were placed in 
the tree trunk and 
Snee drew first, as he had thought of the 
idea. He got a red berry. Hitchem drew 
next and he, too, got a red berry. That left 
only the blackberry for Fetchem. 

By this time the afternoon was well along, 
so the bears lined up on the bank of the brook 
to catch some fish for their supper. After 
each had got his fish and finished it with an 
acorn salad, he filed across the field home. 
Six little bead eyes were sparkling with added 
fire, thinking of to-morrow’s feast. 

The sun was just getting nicely started on 
his daily round when Fetchem began to carry 
out Hitchem’s plan. First, he searched about 
until he found a good stout stick, about as 
thick as his wrist and half as long as his arm. 
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Next, he selected several strands of grapevine, 
each strand about twice as long as himself; 
these he tied together into one long string. 
Then he set off in the direction of the honey tree. 

You see, he was going to plug the hive 
entrance with the stout stick; then he would 
tie the grapevine string to the end of the 
plug that stuck out. After that he would 

pound furiously 

on the hollow 
U es tree with another 
ee stick. This of 

course would get 
the bees excited 
and when they’d 
try to get out and 
could not, they 
would get more 
and more excited. 
Fetchem then 
would climb down 
tothe ground after 
the bees were well 
excited and he 
would pull on the 
grapevine string 
at a safe distance 
from the tree. 
The bees would 
come rushing out 
and see him. Then 
Fetchem would 
start running for 
the stream with all 
bees following after 
him, because they 
would know he was the one who had disturbed 
them. Fetchem, of course, would have tied 
the string to the plug, so as to assure him- 
self of a good start in the race for the stream. 
As soon as he got to the stream he would 
jump in and the bees would losehim. BUT— 
while the bees were all away chasing Fetchem, 
Hitchem and Snee would be taking the store 
of honey. A very clever plan! 

Fetchem climbed the tree with great care, 
because he didn’t want to disturb the bees 
until he had the plug safely in. There were 
three or four early bees about, but Fetchem 
felt sure he could set the plug without exciting 
them. 

He placed the plug in position and pushed 
(Continued on page 512) 
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THE FAIRIES AND COMPANY 


; nick the p Ned and By LINDA STEVENS ALMOND 


Nick, the puppy, were 

so quiet that Mrs. Barnes, the lady next door, 
stopped working in her flower bed and looked over 
the fence. ‘What are you doing, children?” 

“Weeding the pansy bed,” Elizabeth replied. 
“And Ned is helping, and Nick is just looking on. 
It’s lots of fun, only I have to watch Ned, for he 
might accidentally pull up a pansy.” 

“Pooh!” scoffed Ned. “I’m not that little. 
Besides next year I’ll be as old as you are now.” 

“And I’ll be a whole year older,” said Elizabeth. 
At this they both laughed, and Nick, thinking the 
work was over and it was time for play, barked and 
capered wildly about them. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Barnes, “‘it certainly is lovely 
to have such fine help in flower beds. How the 
weeds will grow over night! I weed and weed, and 
there just seems no end to them.” 

“It’s better to get them all out at one time,” said 
Elizabeth. 

Mrs. Barnes smiled, and then she sighed. “ Well, 
you see, my back gets so tired I just have to stop 
until another time, and besides—oh, dear, I have a 
cake in the oven!” 

And she picked up her basket and fairly flew up 
the walk. 

“I expect she wishes she had a little girl to help 
her,’”’ said Elizabeth, quite seriously. 

“Or a little boy,” put in Ned. 

“T tell you what,” began Elizabeth, a thought 
popping suddenly into her head. ‘“Let’s run over 
and finish weeding her flower bed!” 

“Oh, let’s!”” cried Ned, stopping his work and 
clapping hishands. And Nick barked again, saying, 


“Let’s!” in his dog way. 
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“Not until we finish here,” 
said Elizabeth, shaking her 
curly head. “So hurry up, Ned.” 

And Ned hurried and Elizabeth hurried, and 
before long they had finished weeding their mother’s 
pretty pansy bed. They crept very cautiously from 
their own yard, tiptoed down the street, through the 
gate, into the yard of Mrs. Barnes. Nick trotted 
along too, but Ned shook a finger at him and told 
him to keep as still as a mouse. Then they knelt 
down and set to work, and before you could say, 
“Jack Robinson’ the flower bed was perfectly 
clear of weeds. 

“Jiminy, won’t she be glad?” cried Ned. 

“Sh!”’ said Elizabeth. ‘‘Don’t let her hear. I 
have another idea.” 

“Oh, Elizabeth, you do have so many grand 
ideas,” whispered Ned. ‘‘ What is it now?” 

“‘Let’s pretend the fairies did this,” said Eliza- 
beth, her eyes shining. 

“Oh! Oh, yes!’ cried Ned under his breath. 

“You—you know, Ned, when our house was 
painted they put that big sign, ‘Denny & Company,’ 
on the fence. Remember?’’ 

“* *Course, I do.’”’ Ned nodded. 

“‘Well—well,” began Elizabeth, bubbling with 
excitement, ‘“‘let’s run over home and get a piece of 
paper—no, cardboard would be better, and print 
on it, ‘The Fairies & Company.’ ”’ 

“Who is the company?” asked Ned. 

“Nick,” laughed Elizabeth, stopping to pat Nick’s 
shaggy head. 

Ned had to put his hand over his mouth to keep 
from squealing right out loud. So away they flew, 
Elizabeth, Ned and Nick. They found an old card- 
board box, and then Elizabeth, with great pains, 

(Continued on page 512) 
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To get clothes clean— 
safely, quickly, 
easily! 


Children play so hard, and 
get little clothes so soiled! 
Mother knows the easier way 
to get them clean is with the 
extra help of Fels-Naptha. For 
it not only cleans clothes more 
quickly, but gives her a service 
that’s really human—the 
saving of wear-and-tear on 
herself ! 


This is worth more to mother 


FELS-NAPTHA 
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than she can measure—and 
that means many times a penny 
or so more a week! 


That's because good soap 
and plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha join hands and work to- 
gether like good fellows. They 
give mother extra washing help 
she'd hardly expect from any 
other soap. 


Every mother who will get a 
Golden Bar from her grocer can 
prove, in her own way, how 
much this extra help is worth 
to her. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


Ground-in dirt requires extra washing help— 


© Fels & Co. 
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LITTLE JOHN WARING 


RE was a little boy 
And his name was John Waring. 
He always took risks. 
He was reckless and daring. 





To skate on thin ice 

Was his joy and delight, 
Or to climb up on roofs— 
A most hair-raising sight. 


His mother was frantic, 
His father the same, 

As every new antic 
Impaired the child’s frame. 


One day in a rope swing 
John said, ‘‘This is slow. 


9g 
When I’m swinging my hardest \e denill 
I think I’ll let go.” AN NYA (diem A, 
And, WHEE, out he sailed 
Through the large vacant sky 
Till he looked like a small 
Insignificant fly. 
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And soon there was nothing 
To see of young John, 

So far his momentum 

Had carried him on. 


As long as he sailed 

It was fun, I admit, 

But he started to fall 
Which was not fun a bit. 


With nothing to stop him 

He plunged toward the ground— 
A very unpleasant 

Sensation, he found. 


: Le NN U4 wf vA X NS Te ty 
**T shouldn't take risks,”’ ~S™ RRA I A NN A 
Thought poor John in dismay, : yD De 
When he landed—what luck !— ; A (a 


In a big load of hay. 


‘‘Well, it rains cats and dogs,”’ 
. Said the driver, said he, 
‘‘But raining small boys 
Is a new one on me!”’ 







And he drove John straight home 
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The Plucky Lad Who 
Made the World’s First Watch 


(Read this fascinating 
story to your children) 


The menacing mob dashed up the monastery steps. Murder 
was in their eyes. “Revenge!” they shouted. “Kill him!”. . . 
Peter Henlein's hours seemed numbered. Nearer and nearer 
reached the clawing hands, when suddenly a brawny arm 
shot out from behind and jerked the fear-stricken boy safely 
behind the massive doors. 


There Peter sat down and cried. “My apprenticeship is 
blasted . . . my life is ruined!”* he exclaimed. 


“Nay, my son,” replied his benefactor, “‘your life's work has 
just begun. You are young. You area clever locksmith. An 
English lad has brought the Cathedral Clocks down to 
earth. Why cannot you find a way for men to carry Time 
with them? A pocket-clock! There, my son, is life's Chal- 
lenge to Peter Henlein.” 


Fired by this new ambition, young Peter eagerly took up 
the challenge. Day after day and night after night he studied 
and experimented . . . hammering, cutting, forging . . . 
until at last, after two whole years, Life and Time smiled 
on his plucky struggle . . . and lo! the first portable watch 
was born. 


An inspiring tale, beautifully told . . . it is just one of the 
27 absorbing episodes in this fascinating story, “The Ro- 
mance and History of Time,” which Roy Rutherford Bailey 
narrates for your children. 


Accept with our compliments 
- the 27 enthralling tales that sketch 


the story of time through the ages. 


Sit in your easy chair and let the story of time unravel before your eyes. 
Watch the caveman love and live as the grass rope marks off the burning 
hours . . . gaze entranced upon the great sun-dial of Babylon . . . fly to 
the Orient and listen to the savage gong of the ancient water-clock . . . dine 
with King Alfred by the light of his time-candle . . . hearken to the firing 
of the noon-day gun . . . listen to the.tick of the Nuremberg Egg . . . 
dance with lovers at the storied Time-Ball . . . Ah, here is Romance enough 
to fire your imagination and open your eyes to a world you've never known 
before. 


Here within the covers of two full-size volumes Roy Rutherford Bailey has 
imprisoned 27 of the most enthralling episodes that depict the march of time 
through the ages . . . and has illustrated them lavishly with beautiful 
full-page color reproductions of famous paintings. 


If these sets were printed in a limited edition like other fine books, they 






Excin Nationat Watch Co., Elgin, Illinois, U.S.A. 


I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) in payment for the 
complete two-volume set of Bailey's Romance and History 
of Time. I agree to call for the books at the store of 


City and State... ar 


would command a fancy price. But we printed a large quantity, and thus 
brought down the cost to retail at about fifty cents a set. 


Yet even this extremely low price you need not pay. For, if you will send 
us the name of your jeweler—we will, in return for your co-operation, present 
you with a complete set of those absorbing volumes . . . for only 10c. 


Just fill in and mail the coupon below, together with only 10¢ (coin or stamps). 
We will then send you a written order which, when taken to your jeweler, 
will be redeemed by him for the two-volume set of Bailey's Romance and 
History of Time. 


For the sake of your children and for your own wholehearted enjoyment, 
mail the coupon today. 


Etcin NATIONAL WatcH CoMPANY 
Exon, Iturmois, U.S. A. 
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HORPE# BOYS 


' 6tol5 years. “Every morning a call oes better things”—Character Building. 


A fully ““Accredited” Academy on 


ke, 45 minutes north of Chicago. Small 


classes. Individual Tutoring —— ae happy home care. Athletics, 


Ponies, Skating. Semi-military. Uniforms. 


imited enrollment. References requir 


For CATALOG address: Thorpe Academy, Box 32, LAKE FOREST, ILL. “Telephone: 


Lake Forest 671. Also Camp. 


SCHOOL e 





—Before deciding secure catalog 
of this progressive school for 
Boys6to15. Also summer camp. 


Hour fromChicago. 80th year. 
Noble Hill Prin., Box, Woodstock, Ill. 


TODD SCHOOL 





BERKELEY-IRVING SCHOOL 


A SELECT PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
From Primary to College 
48th year. Boys prepared for College, Technical 
schools or business. Small classes. Junior dept, boys 
6-12 Younger boys cared for 8:30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Swimming pool, gymnasium, roof playground. School 
bus calls for boys. Reservations for next school 
year beginning Sept. 29, may be made now. 
Catalog and application blank on request. Telephone 
Endicott 5639. 311 West 83rd St., New York City. 





GIRLS 


MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL 


Under Northern Management for the Northern 
Girl who needs abundant outdoor life, a flood of 
sunshine, and stimulating ocean breezes all winter 
long. Northern Faculty. Intimate Home In- 
fluences. Successful Preparation for leading 
Northern Colleges. 

Illustrated Catalog. 


JULIA FILLMORE HARRIS, Principal 








from Boston. 


31 Park Circle 








1050 Brickell Avenue, iami, Florida 
Miss Davison’s 


HILLCREST “*s2rcc1 


For girls6 to 14. Charming homelife. Cultural atmos- 
ee Supervised study. Thoroughnessin grade work. 
fusicemphasized. Birdstudy, sewing, cooking, ietter 
writing and drawing. Interpretive dancing. Outdoor 
games and activities. In healthful hillcountry. 18th 
year. Only normal, healthy children are accepted. 
meee SARAH M. DAVISON, Principal 
Box 4-C Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


NOBLE SCHOOL 


Boarding School for Girls 
from 6 to 14 


KATHLEEN NOBLE JEROME 


, Principal 
White Plains New York 











MOTHERS! 


Teach Your Own Children the Piano by New 
Course. Write for Particulars. 


LILLIAN COURTRIGHT CARD 
116 Edna Avenue Bridgeport, Conn. 
Originator World-wide Courtright System 
of Musical Kindergarten 

























WHAT | BOY’S CAMP ] 





CAMP BAY STATE "wie 
For Boys 9—18 
Trips to all points of interest in the White Mts., 


and Lakes in N. H. featured. Sports. Woodcraft 
Circle. Rifle Range. Nature-Study. Every boy 
learns toswim. 8 weeks. Write for booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. F. BALLAM 
28 Peirce Street Arlington Hts., Mass. 





GeF- REER SAO0L 


for Girls of Retarded Development 


Limited enrollment permits intimate care. Nine miles 
Tutoring department for girls who 
need special help to prepare them for regular school 
work. Experienced staff. Home life. 
recreation. 


MISS CORA E. MORSE, Principal 











IT IS NOT TOO LATE 


to enroll your son or daughter in a 
good school for the September term. 
We know some schools which have 
room for just a few more boys or girls 
and we shall be glad to tell you of 
these pt if you will write us 
Feow wi Tell us in the coupon 
clow ~~ kind of school you de- 
sire; better still, write us in 
greater read so that our suggestions 
may be made as accurately as pos- 
sible. There is no charge, of course. 





esc ee eee 


CHILD LIFE Bureau of Education 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


I am interested in school 
PORE EPR visi Saccsespeeesaswenssaesebanes 


PONE 5 sce vcnuSacvcdacievecese tebe ooeeneeeeecee 

















Religion 


Location Preferred 


Approximate Tuition 


Special Features...... 4 Rik cheese onebee mes bmwae ees 
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Mes. Burts SCHOOL 


For Tiny Tots ( to 12 years) 


SPECIALIZED care for young 
children, Wide shaded lawns, 
swings, see-saws, sandpiles, etc. 
Supervised outdoor play among 
happy little companions. Sound 
education, music, dancing, thor- 
oughtraining. Experienced physi- 
cian and nurse. 


MRS. M. L. BURT 
1120 Constent Avenue 
Peekskill, New York 
Telephone: Peekskill, 1139 


THE A progressive: all-day 
school for child: en, 4-12. 
BENTLEY BERTHA M. BENTLEY, 
Director 
SCHOOL 145 West 78th St. New York 





Abundant 








Arlington Heights, Mass. 


THE 
PLAY SCHOOL 


Open All the Year 


To give 
JOY TO THE KIDDIES 
256 Chatterton Parkway, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Phone White Plains 417-3 





5025 Sheridan Road 





THE SHERWOOD SCHOOL 


For Children 

Kindergarten to high school. Day and boarding 
pupils, resident teachers, playground and beach. 
Open the year around. ‘Separate school for girls. 
Best of home care and training. Fall term begins 
September 6th. 

Address The Principals 

Chicago, Il. 








SPRING HILL 


A Modern Progressive Country Boarding School 
For boys and girls from 4 to 14 years 

60 acres. 1100 ft. above sealevel. 100 miles from 

New York. Smallgroup. Healthful surroundings. 

Outdoor Life. Catalog on request. 


Mrs. William Spinney, Miss Dorothy Bull 
Litchfield, Connecticut 


































MERRICOURT 


Just the place for young children 


* year-round school and home for little children 3 
to 10. Outdoor life, large play lawns, gardens, 


supervised play. Kindergarten, elementary grades, 
tutoring. Parental care. Booklet. 
Rey. John H. Kingsbury, M. A., Berlin, Conn. 


Mrs. Ruth Beardsiee Kingsbury, B.A. 
Mt. Holyoke” r 












The ROUTH PINES SCHOOL 


Samarcand, N. C. (Near Pinehurst and South- 
ern Pines). Home and school for children 6-14. 
Grade subjects, French, music. Out-door rec- 
reation emphasized. Personal supervision and 
—— happy atmosphere. 






For catalogue 


MISS E. E. MERROW, Principal 
Box C Samarcand, N. C. 
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Why We 
Our Son’s School 


Y husband is Eastern representative 
of a large manufacturing concern and 
travels a great deal. The children’s educa- 
tion he has left to me. Dick, our 9 year 
old, is in the fourth grade, but when his 
father came home last week he was greatly 
upset by a letter our son had written him. 
I was touched by the way the boy had 
poured out his heart to his father, and 
deeply disturbed. ‘‘Deer paper’’ the letter 
began, and after an almost undecipherable 
scrawl of misspelled words he ended up 
“yoors respeckfully, Dick.” 

‘‘What sort of school is that?” my hus- 
band exploded, and at dinner he questioned 
Dick more and more impatiently. The boy 
had learned apparently little at school. He 
bragged that he had made 100 per cent in 
Spelling—in Spelling, mind you!—and 
seemed perfectly satisfied wich passing 
marks in Arithmetic and Reading, but the 
last straw was his statement that London 
was in New York. 

‘‘Something must be done about this!” 
my husband said, and I agreed. 

Next day I visited the school and found 
out some of the reasons: A “melting pot” 
of forty children, a sweet faced young 
teacher, satisfied if she could keep order— 
the whole morning wasted on inconsequen- 
tial matters! 

That afternoon we drove over to friends 
of ours who had a little girl just Dick’s 
age, who, I knew, did not go to school at 
all and yet her superior knowledge and 
attractive personality I had noticed on 
previous occasions. We explained our 
problem with Dick and asked how they 
had solved it. 

‘‘We teach Dorothy at home,” they said. 


Calvert Comes to Your Home 


‘You teach her at home, yourself?” I 
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exclaimed. ‘‘How do you manage; and 
there’s all your housework besides.”’ 

“‘T manage quite easily,” laughed Mrs. 
Barton. ‘‘The few morning hours spent in 
teaching Dorothy are so intensely interest- 
ing they go quickly. The greater part of 
the day Dorothy has for health and happi- 
ness out of doors.” 

‘‘But how do you know what to teach 
her?” I inquired. 

‘It’s all completely and clearly worked 
out in correspondence lessons sent by a 
model school,” replied Mrs. Barton. ‘‘lam 
teaching Dorothy by the Calvert method. 
You have heard of the famous Calvert 
School in Baltimore, I know. 

‘‘There is no other school like Calvert,” 
she went on. ‘‘Its unique system of train- 
ing is the result of years of specializing in 
the teaching of children. It enrolls pupils 
from all over the world in its Home Instruc- 
tion Courses which cover schooling all the 
way from kindergarten to high school. 
These courses include material that children 
who attend the average day school do not 
get.” 

‘‘How can you tell Dorothy’s lessons are 
perfectly satisfactory?” I asked. 


Calvert Grades All 
Work 


| 

‘Because Calvert fur- | 
nishes all the material, 
guides, directs and grades 
the work,” replied Mrs. | 
Barton. ‘‘I knew nothing | 
about teaching when I de- 
cided to take the course for | 
Dorothy, so I had to rely | 
on Calvert School for every- 
thing. I simply follow the | 
lessons as they are givenin | 
the course fromday today, , 
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going as fast as Dorothy is able. Let me 
show you the lessons and material sent me 
by the school; they are so absorbing and 
attractive we can hardly keep her from them 
even out of ‘school hours.’”’ 

Mrs. Barton led me to a bright, cheerful 
room where Dorothy was busily writing at 
her little desk. I read over her shoulder the 
story of Pandora and the wooden box. 
How beautifully she wrote, and imagine 
being familiar, at her age, with such lovely 
old myths! I doubted if Dick had ever 
heard of a myth at school. There were 
youthful drawings about the room, and 
copies of famous paintings. Dorothy knew 
them all and the artists as well. I was 
astonished at her choice of unusual words 
that children twice her age would be 
unlikely to use. Her school books were 
fascinating. I found myself so absorbed 
and delighted that I wanted to get the 
course best suited for Dick’s needs at once. 


Start Calvert Lessons 
Any Time 


That night I wrote to Calvert and told 
them how much schooling Dick had had, 
and asked them to send the course they 
would recommend for him. In a week the 
material arrived and at once the lessons at 
home took the place of lessons at school. 


a * * * * 


That was two years ago, and the progress 
Dick has made since then seems almost 
unbelievable. Nothing is slighted or over- 
looked which would prevent a perfect 
understanding of future lessons. 

Dick is so much better informed, inter- 
ested and interesting than other children his 
age, and astonishes grown-ups every day 
with his winning personality and bright, 
intelligent conversation. 


Send for Full Information 


Calvert School has courses from pre- 
school years to high school that can be 
given right in the home. These courses are 
the same as those given in the famous 
Calvert School in Baltimore—abreast of 
the times in methods and instruction. For 
mothers who want their children to have 
a better education than can be obtained in 
the average day school, there is none finer 
than the Calvert Home Instruction Courses 
which are under the supervision of V. M. 
Hillyer, A.B., Harvard, author of ‘‘Child 
Training,’ ‘‘A Child’s History of the 
World,” ‘‘Common Trees,” ete. Mr. Hill- 
yer, who is headmaster, has had over 30 
years’ experience in the training of children. 

For full information about the Home 
Instruction Department fill in the coupon 
or write us freely about your child. 


emomooor ror rnrnenrrnnanrcscrencr crease se 


The Manager, CALVERT SCHOOL 
230 West 40th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me full information regarding 
your Home Instruction Courses. 
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useful guide 


Co your 


childrens reading 


HILDREN read best when their own in- 
terests in reading aresatisfied. Parents 
know that it is useless to offer merely 
what they should read. Children follow 
attentively only what they really like. 
The proper combining of should-read 
and like is so often perplexing. What 
books to choose—for what age to use? 
The booklet ‘Books for Boys and Girls 


FREE 


Write for your copy today 





and Guide for Selection’’ solves the prob- 
lem. Outlined according to age group 
preference are some 180 worth while 
books that children like. 

You will find this guide accurate and 
trust-worthy in helping you select books 
for children of any age. Your copy will 
be mailed promptly upon request—no 
charge. Use the coupon below. 


Four of the 180 books ranging from 35c to $2.00 that appear in the ‘‘Guide’’ 
(Sold by your nearest dealer—or order direct, adding seven cents each for postage.) 


TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER THE SEA 
By Jules Verne 
For young people of any age 


In this tale, Verne created a type of story in which 
miracles of science, then almost undreamed of, figure with 
thrilling effect. A fine translation by Philip Schuyler 
Allen. Illustrated by Milo Winter................ 1.75 

THE PETER PATTER BOOK 
By Leroy F. Jackson 
For boys and girls from four to eight 

Peter Patter’s nonsense isso rollicking that he might be 
the very son of Old Mother Goose, herself. Illustrated 
with twenty-four full-page and ninety-six text pictures in 
full color. Cloth, size 934 x 12 inches, 112 pages. . .$2.00 


Ranp MSNALLY & GOMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street 
CHICAGO 


ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE 
By Dinah Maria Mulock Craik 
For boys and girls from eight to twelve 
This jolly elf lived where there were six children and 


fun for everyone. Pictures by Milo Winter. Cloth, 
colored inlay and wrapper, 614x9 inches, 120 pages. .$1.50 


TRUE BEAR STORIES 
By Joaquin Miller 

For boys and girls from eight to twelve 

Bears are ——— here as they 
really are, droll and very human. _Iilus- 
trated by Percy Beringer and Warner 
Carr. Cloth, 5144x7% inches, 259 pages 
eee eee er ee $1.25 


Ranp MSNatiy & Company 
536 S. Clark Street 
| Chicago, IIL. Dept. M-8 
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| | Please send me postpaid, Books for Boys and 
| Girls and Guide for Selection. 
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PCAIPS ‘CHU J 


— MARJORIE BARROWS 


Chip’s chums were tired of being in the swim. 
So they rested in the shade of the beach parasol 
and built a sand castle. 


When they missed her, Betsy Ann ran up and 
down the beach, while Dick jumped into the row- 
boat and whistled for Chip, who was missing, too. 


The tower and terrace and the moat were so 
interesting to make that they didn’t notice little 
cousin Bab toddle away. 


Then Ted shouted, “Look!” And there on the 
end of the dock, they saw baby Bab with Chip 


\ tugging hard onto her skirts. | 


selves to some ice cream cones, and gave three cheers for Chip. 


How thankful they were, when they got Bab safely ashore! They were so thankful that they treated = 
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MYRILE JAMISON TRACHSEL 


Author of “‘In the Garden of The Little Lame Princess.” 


F YOU want to have an exciting afternoon of 
fun, make pirates of your friends and take them 
on a treasure hunt. Girls, as well as boys, will 

enjoy playing pirate. Send each one a black pirate’s 
flag made of paper with the skull and cross-bones 
emblem painted on one side and with these words 
written in white ink on the back: 


PIRATES BOLD! 
RALLY TO THE BLACK FLAG 
JOIN THE SEARCH FOR THE MERCHANT- 
MAN’S GOLD 
OR 
OFF WITH YOUR HEAD! 
CAPTAIN KIDD 


A wooden sword, a gay-colored sash of cheese- 
cloth or crepe paper and a pirate’s hat made of 
black paper with the skull and cross-bones painted 
in front, will make you look much like Captain Kidd. 
The same things may be used to turn your friends 
into pirates as they arrive. Daggers made of heavy 
cardboard may be given to the pirates and the swords 
reserved for the Captains. The number of Captains 
needed will depend upon the size of the company. 
A black patch over the eye of one will make of him 
the much dreaded “‘One-eye.”’ Tie a piece of curved 
metal to the coat sleeve of one of the boys and he 
will be known as Captain Hook. A scar drawn 
across a pirate’s cheek with a lip stick will give him 
the name of “Scar-face.” Pirate’s earrings can be 
made of brass curtain rings by fastening to them 
rubber bands just 
large enough to go 
over the ear. The 
girls will enjoy wear- 
ing Pirateearringsand, 
dressed in knickers 
with hats, sashes and 
daggers, they will 
make very fine pirates. 

Each Captain should 
have the same number 








of men to assist him in the search for “‘yellow gold.” 
Each group is given a pirate flag attached to a pole 
and with this they set up headquarters or a base 
in different parts of the lawn. 

Before time for the party you should have some- 
one hide the treasure and also two or more numbered 
clues hinting, but not telling, where it may be found. 
You, of course, will not know where the clues or the 
treasure are hidden if you wish-to play the part of 
Captain Kidd and lead one of the pirate bands. 
Each Captain is given the first clue which is a slip 
of paper suggesting where the second clue may be 
found. It may read: 

‘‘Within a door within a door lies clue No. 2.” 

The Captains consult their men and try to think 
where this may be. If they decide it might be a 
shoe bag on one of the closet doors, they send a man 
inside to search. Other men go out at the same 
time and try to take the attention of the other bands 
away from the man who might possibly find it. If 
someone suggests the clue might be in the car door 
which is behind the garage door, he slips in secretly 
and finds one of the slips hidden there. He leaves 
the others and reports to his Captain who, with his 
men, tries to figure out this clue without letting the 
others know they have found it. 

The second slip of paper has these lines written 
upon it: 

‘Buried Treasure is not easily found; 
The third clue, by red that is read, is bound.” 

The words “red” and “read” suggest to bright 
minds that the clue might be hidden in a red book. 
The red book, however, should not be in the library 
where everyone would look for it, but on the dining- 
room table. A pirate finding it there would have a 
better chance of slipping out one of the papers 
without giving away the secret. This last clue may 
be a crude map similar to the puzzling maps that 
were supposed to lead to buried treasure in olden 
times. 

At the top of the map are the words: “Eight 
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feet under the ground the treas- 
ure lies buried.” 

The map may show a rope 
swinging from a beam and from 
this one must go four paces 
towards the setting sun and 
then dig. A clever pirate band 
will immediately guess that the 
treasure must be in the base- 
ment if it is eight feet under 
ground. Down there their 
scout will see a rope swing 
hanging from a rafter and 
will soon find the yellow gold 
buried deep under a big pile of old newspapers. 

The “‘yellow gold” turns out to be golden oranges 
—one for each pirate. When the successful band 
has played host to the other pirates, they are allowed 
to go out and hide another treasure which they 
receive at the back door. The new treasure is a tin 
box filled with golden yellow cookies, but for the 
present the can is sealed with sealing wax. 

The successful band hides the treasure and fixes 
up the clues that lead to it. This is quite as much 
fun as hunting for the treasure. If the other pirates 
agree, the treasure may be hidden anywhere in the 
block, but in this case the clues must be made 
plainer. 

While the successful band is hiding the second 
treasure, the remaining pirates, guarded by one or 
more of the successful band, stay in the basement 
and play pirate games. 

Those remaining in the basement are divided into 
two groups, for the time being. Two boards are set 
upright against each other in a cleared space. The 
boys on each side line up, facing each other, with the 
boards in the center. All then join hands, making 
a circle. They start marching around the propped- 
up boards, each side trying to pull the other side 
into them. The side that is made to knock them 
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over, five times out of seven, 
must walk the plank. 

A board is laid across a small 
box at the center, making a 
seesaw. The members of the 
losing side must walk up this, 
one at a time, balancing an 
apple on the head. If anyone 
fails to reach the center with 
the apple still in place he must 
walk down the other side be- 
tween two rows of the winners 
who are allowed to strike at 
him with folded newspapers. 
If he runs he must walk the entire length of the 
board again. 

When the second treasure is safely hidden the 
other pirates group themselves about their black 
flags, as before, to study the first clue. As many 
treasures may be hidden as there are time for, but 
there is one jolly pirate game you will want to play 
before you go home. 

All of the pirates divide themselves into two 
groups and for the time being one group becomes 
merchantmen, and in trying to cross from one port 
to another it is in danger of being captured by 
the pirates. Joining hands to make a line but not 
a circle, the pirates try to surround a merchant- 
man and capture him. He may not break the 
pirate line to escape when captured but may try 
to get away between the ends which cannot be 
joined together. Should there be a break in the 
pirate line he could escape through it but must not 
cause the break by jumping on the clasped hands. 
Any merchantman caught and taken to port. is out 

of the game until the players change sides. 

This is a good game with which to 
wind up your jolly Treasure Hunt and 

one that your guests are sure to 

enjoy playing. 
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For those 
who demand 
quality! 


— BABY HOSE afe quality hose at a 
price within the reach of any mother. 
They fit without a wrinkle, wear and wear 
and can be washed over and over without 
matting or shrinking. In all silk, silk and 
wool, 100% wool, 
tayon or mercerized or 
combed cotton. A 
choice of the season’s 
colors—guaranteed 
color fast. Also in 
white. Sizes 3 to 6%. 
Ask your dealer to 
show them to you. 





Look for This Box 


Booklet sent Free 


Every mother of achild 
up to4 years old should 
have a copy of this re- 
markable booklet which 
explains such items as 
how to dress the child 
for changes of temper- 
ature, choice of materi- 
als, when to use long 
and short hose, etc. 
Sent free on request. Address 


J. H. Blaetz, Mascher St. & 
Alleghany Ave., Philadel- 


AMERICAN 
| BABY HOSE 


The stocking with the stretch 





JOHN M. GIVEN CO. 
Sole Selling Agent 
377 Broadway, New York 


Made by J. H. Blaetz—Philadelphia 


Retailers ask for the name of nearest wholesaler 


CHICAGO PITTSBURG 
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EGG WALKERS 


By MAUDE DAY BALTZELL 


OMETIME when you want to play a new game 
that is simple to learn, but requires thought 
and skill to become proficient in, just try egg walkers! 
It is a fine indoor game, but it can be played on 
the porch, or on the lawn, or on the sidewalk equally 
well. China eggs, spools, blocks, empty bottles, 
ninepins, or stones may be used to represent eggs. 
Two captains are chosen, and are provided with 
pencil and paper to keep score. They choose sides, 
after ‘drawing straws’ to see which will choose 
first, and when all are chosen, each side forms a 
line, according to the height of its members, the 
shortest being at the head. 

The captains now place the eggs in pairs about 
six inches apart, just wide enough for a careful 
walker to move within without touching the eggs. 
The rows may be straight or, when the game is to 
be made a little more difficult, they may be made 
to form triangles or squares, for turning corners 
requires more skill than walking in a straight line. 

The game begins when a player from the line 
of the captain who did not “choose first’ tries to 
walk inside the rows of eggs without touching any 
of the ‘‘eggs” with his feet. While he is walking, 
the opposite side may, by using their voices only, 
attempt to make him lose his balance and step on 
or knock over an egg. Every egg that he touches 
counts two for the opposite side and every “pair of 
eggs’”’ that he successfully passes counts two for 
his side. A player that “egg walks’? the whole 
distance without touching a single egg receives ten 
extra points in addition to the two points for every 
pair of eggs he has passed. 

Both captains keep scores and the players “egg 
walk” as their turns come, first a player from ‘one 
side, then one from the other. 

The “team” with the greatest number of points 
wins the game, and it is interesting, too, to see 
which individuals succeed in knocking over the 
smallest number of eggs. 

Sometimes the distance between each line of eggs 
is made wider and each “egg walker’”’ is blindfolded 
as he walks. An empty paper sack can be drawn 
over his head and his head will look like an egg! 


OB 
THE CANDY STORE 


ROBERT BEARDSLEY 


ID you ever see a candy store 
With a candy clerk, and a peppermint door 
Hung on hinges of licorice, 
And a hoarhound counter, and gumdrop floor? 


Well, that is the kind I mean to own, 
And in that building every stone 

Will be a big fat chocolate cream, 

And the roof will be an ice cream cone! 
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come from home kitchens 

these summer days! We sniff 
in delight and when we ask, 
‘*What’s cooking?’’ Mother 
smiles knowingly and replies, “Oh, that’s straw- 
berry jam!” Or, ‘““We’re making conserve to-day; 
it does smell fine, doesn’t it?’ till, positively, we 
get so hungry we can hardly wait till meal time 
when we are allowed to sample. 

One Child Life cook got so interested 
in the jam making at her house that she 
wrote in to ask, “Is it only grown-ups who 
can make jam? Can’t we, too?” 

We, being Yankee (that’s an old- 
fashioned word but a handy one to 
know), answered her question by ask- 
ing another. “Are you enough of a 
cook to do exactly as the recipe directs?” 

When she wrote back, “Yes, I am,” 
we set to work making a lesson on 
jam—and here it is. 

A cook must know something about fruit 
before she starts making jam. So let’s talk 
right now about the fruit we shall use. 

It must be fresh and clean and not too ripe. For 
instance, we are going to make blackberry jam. 
The berries we use must be free from mould, must 
be clean of dust and sand, and there must be a few 
berries in the lot that are quite reddish—not entirely 
ripe. If we were making jelly (which we are not 
just now) we would want the berries still less ripe. 
There is a very wonderful substance in unripe fruit 
called pectin—p-e-c-t-i-n. It makes the jelly. The 
fruit just makes the taste and color. As fruit ripens, 
the pectin in it disappears. In making jam, we do 
not need as much pectin as for jelly—jam does not 
need to “stand alone” as jelly should; but all the 
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BLACKBERRY JAM 


By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


Author of Book Se Without Mother's Help,” ‘Junior 
Cook ewing Without Mother's Help, 
“Jean and Jerry, Detectors,” etc. 
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same we want our jam to be nice 
and rich and thick, so the fruit we 
use must not be too ripe. 

If fruit is sandy or dusty, it 
must be washed gently till clean 
and then drained till the water is gone. Never 
attempt to wash a lot of fruit atatime. Take a big 
pan or bowl full of water, put in a small amount of 

fruit and move it gently about, then Jift it 
, out, handling carefully, and place it in a wire 

W strainer or colander to drain. 

We have chosen to make blackberry jam 
because those berries are just 
now ripening in most parts of 
our country. The same recipe 
may be used for strawberries, 
raspberries, currants, and goose- 
berries, so you may use any 
such fruit that is in your 
market. 

We shall keep our jam in 


& glasses, so we'll prepare four. 


Wash them spotlessly clean. 

Put them into a panful of cold 
water; bring to a boil; cool, drain and remove to 
a shallow pan, where they can stand till we pour 
in the hot jam. For cooking the jam use a medium- 
sized aluminum or porcelain saucepan. You will 
want two measuring cups—one for berries, one for 
sugar; a big spoon, a fork, a sauce dish and a tea- 
spoon. 

BLACKBERRY JAM 


Wash and drain 2 cupfuls of fine berries. 

Put into a saucepan and, with a fork, gently mash a few 
berries. 

Add 2 cupfuls of sugar and, with the fork, toss about till the 
sugar and berries are well mixed. 

Put over a slow fire till some juice draws from the berries. 
This will take 7 or 8 minutes. 


(Continued on page 594) 
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Why Southern children 


usually have better feet 
than their Northern 






In the black areas the U. S. 
Army tests found nearly 25% 
of drafted men suffering from 
flat feet. Contrast this with the 
South where children more often 
go barefoot or wear light, well- 
ventilated shoes. There only 5% 
to 10% were so crippled 


NE-FOURTH of all the 

men in a great northern 
state crippled by flatfoot be- 
cause in childhood they wore 
heavy, ill-fitting shoes! 


That is just one appalling 
fact disclosed by the Draft 
Boards’ tests during the late 
war. In Southern states where 
men had gone barefoot as chil- 
dren, or where light, well-venti- 
lated shoes are generally worn, 
feet were much more nearly 
perfect. 


That 1s why many great special- 
ists today endorse Keds for children. 
For Keds give barefoot comfort 
and freedom for natural develop- 
ment without barefoot risks. 
Tetanus, infections, hookworm 
have almos. banished the other- 
wise healt! ful barefoot custom. 
Keds bring _ back for every child. 

Many p.. sicians recommend 
that childre> wear shoes like Keds 
as much as possible, summer and 
winter, so that feet may grow 
straight, flexible, springy. 

Keds come in all popular styles 
—high and low —for every member 
of the family. Uppers of light, 
strong canvas. Soles of specially 
chosen rubber, with Feltex inner 
soles to keep feet cool. Costing 
$1.25 to $4.50 a pair, Keds often 
cut dollars from the summer shoe 
bill. Be sure to get the genuine 
Keds made only by the 


They are not Keds 


unless the name Keds is on the shoe 


cousins 


“Tf children run free, either 
barefoot or with light, loose, 
well-ventilated shoes, they 
will have little trouble with 
bunions, corns, flatfoot or 
lameness,” says a famous 


specialist. That is why so 
many physicians recommend 
eds. 





The “ROYAL TREAD” 


An unusually rugged Keds 

model with tough, molded sole 

for indoor or outdoor wear. 

Great anti-slipping qualities. 
In white or brown. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Cf. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE ZOO 


Number XLI 
By RUTH BRADFORD 


August, 1927 


Did you ever hear the old myth about 
Aeolus, the wind-god, who, when his daughter 
Alcyone and her husband Cayx were changed 
into birds like me, gave such birds the power 
of quelling storms? In those days this Euro- 
pean relative of mine was called the halcyon 
and it was believed that during the seven 
days before the shortest day of the year, they 
built their nests on the water and the next 
seven days they hatched their eggs. People 
thought the sea was always calm then and 
called those peaceful days “‘the halcyon days.” 

It’s nice to have poetic myths connected 
with one’s family, but the two hundred species 
of us to-day, scattered all over the world, are 
too busy fishing to bother much about family 
myths. 

We are born fishermen, for our eggs are 
even laid on fishbone beds, in a hole five to 
fifteen feet deep dug in a sand bank. Here 
with our four to seven brothers and sisters, 
eating the fish mother brings us, we grow up, 
(we’re a foot long when we’re grown and our 
coloring is attractive). Here we develop our 
large sharp bills that catch fish under water, 
and learn how to dive swiftly from a fifty 
foot perch, seize our prey, and fly back to 
our perch, where we toss the fish in the air 
and swallow him head first. 

When my husband and I (our scientific 
name by the way is CERYLE ALCYON) select 
a particular place to do our fishing, we don’t 
have to put out “‘ No trespassing”’ signs. The 
wise bird knows it is best for him to leave 
us with our fishing rights in peace. 


WHO’S WHO IN THE ZOO 
JUNE COLOR CONTEST 


SOLUTION 


Seahorse. Color: pale, ashy brown with iridescent tints 


around the head. 

WINNERS 
DOLORES S. JONES, 3010 Morgan St., Tampa, Fla., age 11. 
RUTH SINTON, 17 El Cerrito, San Mateo, Calif., age 9. 
GEORGE EMMET DODD, JR., Brownsville, Tex., age 8. 
ROBERT W. MURPHY, Jewell, Kan., age to. 


(Honor Roll continued on page 512) 
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NUMBER FORT Y-ONE 


Dear Children: Read about me on page 496, then 
tell my name and color me in my really truly 
colors. Mail me so I'll reach Ruth Bradford, 
CHILD LIFE, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, IIl., be- 
fore August 12. Be sure to send your name and 


age and address with the page you color. The 
two best pages and answers by a girl win a prize, 
and so do the two best pages and answers by a boy. 
The names of the boys and girls who do the next 
best pages and answers are listed on our Honor Roll. 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 


Formerly Children's Librarian, Detroit Public Library, 
Present Librarian, Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, Long Beach, California 





Oh, what is so gay as the camp-fire blaze 

With glow on the hogan wall? 

It comes at the end of the happiest days— 

The happiest time of all. 

Grace Moon—“ Chi-Wee’’ 
IRE LIGHT has a magic in itself. It lights 
F up all the lovely bits, throws a thick mantle 
of shadow about the unlovely ones, and best 
of all, draws us into a circle for story-telling and 
jokes and comradeship. In the circle of the fire 
everything is good but reminiscences are best of all. 
Perhaps the fire speaks to the long ago in our make- 
up, the “Jn the Beginning,’ and so is the gateway 
to our inner hearts. Had you stopped to think 
that man is the only creature that dares to light 
a fire and to live with it? The reason? Because he 
alone has learned to put it out. True “The Cat 
That Walked by Himself’? and Wild Dog, being 
half-humanized, have begun to love the fire, but 

to all other creatures it is a signal of danger. 

As we sit about the brightly-glowing embers not 
all our thoughts need be put into words. There are 
some good talkers among the logs, if the fire is 
skilfully planned, and they may be as well worth 
listening to as the conversation of the comrades 
about us. Henry van Dyke calls the camp fire a 
friendly little gnome with red hair who is ready to 
serve the camper through the night. ‘“‘He will dry 
your clothes if you are wet. He will cheer you up 
if you are despondent. He will diffuse an air of 
sociability through the camp. He will hold a 
flambeau for you while you spread your blankets 
on the boughs and dress for bed. He will keep 
you warm while you sleep—at least till about three 
o’clock in the morning, when you dream that you 
are out: sleighing in your pajamas and wake up 
with a shiver.” 

Well do I know that we cannot take with us on 
a camping trip a large and varied collection of 
books. Yet books have a place in the vacation 
days whether we journey away to open spaces or 
stay at home. I want at least one or two books 
which will slip into my pocket, from which I can 
have an hour’s reading when I sit down for a little 
by a friendship fire, beside a brook, or in some 


solitude where I may hear the voices of the country 
and have a bit of blue sky. There are books which 
have sprung into being within the circle of an open 
fire—with the whole earth for a fireplace and the 
sky for a chimney. Into such a book, written out- 
of-doors (or, if you will, indoors, provided its 
thoughts are carried away in swiftly curling wreaths 
of smoke and a camp fire brightly glowing), there 
creeps an enchantment, a wood magic, which enters 
our hearts and surrounds us with the freedom of 
the open. 

In every camp there is always a story-teller. If 
he is “a natural born one” there will come tales 
from his own experiences—tales of days spent in 
solitude, of adventures in forests and mountains, 
of great dangers when animals spoke out and 
Nature left man speechless. No doubt the story- 
teller will know stories out of the youth of the 
world such as you may read in Padraic Colum’s 
books, in Orpheus With His Lute, and The Golden 
Porch, or Ella Young’s The Wonder Smith and His 
Son. Certainly no camp would be complete with- 
out stories of that “whopping variety’”—Baron 
Munchausen, Paul Bunyan and His Great Blue 
Ox, Tall Tales of the Kentucky Mountains. Whether 
or not Uncle Remus, Rootabaga Stories and Don 
Quixote come from ‘the frozen valley of veracity’ 
you must decide for yourself. 

As the camp fire speaks to the long-ago in our 
make-up, we enjoy stories about our forefathers. 
Among the recent Indian tales are Skunny Wundy, 
Kootenai .Why Stories, Pueblo Boy, The Sons of 
Kat, and The Seven Cities of Cibola. If we are 
seasonable in our reading we will not forget Robin 
Hood, Rolf in the Woods, Hudson’s Disappointed 
Squirrel, Herbert R. Sass’ Adventures in Green 
Places and Samuel Scoville’s Wild Folk. 

During your stay at camp perhaps you will be 
asked to tell a story yourself. If you are not “a 
natural born’”’ yarn-spinner there are a number of 
story-tellers who will come to your rescue. Each 
of these books has been written or compiled by 
someone who knows howto give pleasure by telling 
stories. Do you know them?—Wonder Tales From 
Windmill Lands, Made-to-Order Stories, Playmates 
in Print, and Tales of Laughter. The Blue Fairy 
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Book, edited by Andrew Lang, has come to us in 
a very beautiful book illustrated by Manning de V. 
Lee. 

And when the long, happy day is over you will 
want to sleep in quiet and comfort. If you expect 
to live in a tent there will be no skeleton in the 
closet but, beneath your blanket, unless you are 
skillful in camp making, there may be a rough bit 
of ground or an uncomfortable stone or root. In 
order that all may be harmonious and comfortable 
you will do well to do some practical reading before 
you leave home and it would be well, during the 
summer, to have a few practical books near at 
hand. No better books will serve your purpose 
than the following: Camping Out (The Playground 
and Recreation Association of America), Sargent’s 
Handbook of Summer Camps (issued annually), 
Cheley & Baker’s Camp and Outing Activities 
(Association Press, New York), Horace Kephart’s 
Camping and Woodcraft (Macmillan), and Camps 
and Camping (Spalding’s Athletic Library). You 
will want small, scientific pocket guides to birds, 
trees, flowers, and butterflies. In addition to Boy 
Scout, Girl Scout, and Camp Fire Manuals you will 
find splendid help in Corson’s books on swimming, 
in Elmer’s and Pope’s books on archery, in The Boys’ 
Book of Canoeing. . 

May you dream at night of the beautiful thing 
you have seen during the day and those you have 
heard as you sat about the camp fire! May you 
read more from Nature than from books! I leave 
with you, according to season, a number of books 
on the out-of-doors. They are “for the rainy 
morning, the hot afternoon, or the cool night of 
a summer holiday.” 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSEWHERE 


Adventures in Green Places - - - - - - Herbert R. Sass 
MINTON, BALCH & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


beg ec tc tet ee 6 BER 
PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


At Home in the Water - - - - - = = George H. Carson 
ASSOCIATION PRESS, NEW YORK 


Blue Fairy Book - - - - - = - = = = Andrew Lang 
MACRAE-SMITH COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Boys’ Book of Canoeing - - - - - - = = 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YOR 


Chi-Wee and Loki- - - - - - - = = = Grace Moon 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Children of Odin - - - - - - = = = Padraic Colum 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Disappointed Squirrel- - - - - - = Wéilliam H. Hudson 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Fifty Country Rhymes for Children - - - - E.L. M. King 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


In the Beginning - - - - - - = = = = = Eva Erleigh 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Ellen Jessup 
K 


Jonathon Papers - - - - = =- = = = Elizabeth Morris 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON 


Kootenai Why Stories - - - - - - Frank B. Linderman 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Made-to-Order Stories - - - - = - = Dorothy Canfield 
HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Many Children (a book of verse) - Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON 


(Continued on page 500) 
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SCOOTER HEALTH 


URRAY for our nice SCOOTERS! 
In them our secret lies 
Of glowing health, (the truest wealth) 
With perfect exercise. 
Good exercise—with safety; 
Good health and jolly joy. 
The ENDEE COASTER BRAKE gives this 
To every girl and boy. 
JOHN MARTIN 


ENDEE Coaster Brake 


CHAPTER IV 


Ds the vacation months at the shore, 

in the mountains or country, scooter 
biking is the ideal recreation for the young- 
sters. The ENDEE coaster brake has made 
it so—fatigueless fun, out-of-door exercise 
that builds rugged health without taxing 
strength or vitality. All manufacturers of 
scooter vehicles or the like are using the 
ENDEE. When purchasing, be sure you 
ask for this safety device equipment. 


FREE PUZZLE FUN!— 


Boys and Girls, send to-day for your jolly puzzle, 
“THE DISAPPEARING CHINAMAN.” 
It’s fun—hurry up and get one! Just write to 


New Departure 
ENDEE Coaster Brake 


BRISTOL - - - CONNECTICUT 
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Birthday Album 


AUGUST 


If you were born in August, 
Two things be sure to claim— 
A stone of smooth sardonyx, 
A poppy bright as flame; 
And red and orange colors are 
The best for you to wear, by far. 


BIRTHDAY ALBUM 


To make the CHILD LIFE Birthday Album, trace the 
illustration given each month in an attractive scrapbook and 
copy the verses for the month beneath the picture. On the 
reverse side of the page—or on the following page—paste snap- 
shots of the members of your family and friends who were born 
during that month and have them write their names and the 
dates of their birthdays. On the cover of your album, draw 
three stars somewhat smaller than the one in the illustration. 
In two of these paste photographs of your father and mother; 
in the third, paste a picture of yourself. If you prefer, you 
may buy several gilt stars the proper size at a paper novelty 
or stationery store, and either paste your photographs on 
these, or cut out the center of the stars, tracing around a coin to 
make your circle perfectly round, and paste the stars over your 
pictures, so that the edges will form frames. At the end of the 
year, you will have a horoscope for each month, and your 
album will be complete. 
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OUR BOOK FRIENDS 


(Continued from page 499) 


Melody of Earth - - - - - - = = = Waldo Richards 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON 


Old Willow Tree - - - - - = = += = = = Carl Ewald 
THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LONDON 


Open Road - - - - = = = = = = = = E. V. Lucas 
HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Orpheus With His Lute - - - - - -W.M.L. Hutchinson 
LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Paul Bunyan and His Great Blue Ox- - - 


Retold by Wallace Wadsworth 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Playmates in Print - - - - = = = = Edna Whiteman 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 


Pueblo Boy - - - - = = = = = = Cornelia J. Cannon 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON 


Rimskittle’s Book - - - - - = - = = Leroy F. Jackson 
RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Rolf in the Woods- - - - - - = Ernest Thompson Seton 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Rootabaga Stories- - - - - - = = = = Carl Sundburg 
HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Seven Cities of Cibola - - - - - = = Aiulleen Nusbaum 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, NEW YORK 
Singing Youth - - - - - - = = = = Mabel Mountsier 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Skunny Wundy - - - - - = - = = Arthur C. Parker 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Sons of Kai- - - - - - - = = = = = Henry Beston 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Summer at Hallowdene Farm - - - - - = Doris Pocock 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Tales of Laughter - - - - - - = = Kate Douglas Wiggin 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Tall Tales of the Kentucky Mountains - - - Percy Mackaye 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Sayings - - Joel C. Harris 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


The Van Dyke Book - - - - - = Edited by Edwin Mims 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Watchers of the Sky - - - - - - - = = Alfred Noyes 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Wild Folk - - - = = = = = = = Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Wonder Smith and His Son- - - - - - = = Ella Young 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Wonder Tales from Windmill Lands - Frances Jenkins Olcott 
LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Young Folks’ Book of the Heavens - - - - Mary Proctor 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


Young People’s Cook Book - - - - - - = = Inez McFee 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


i 
IN THE GARDEN 


HELEN COALE CREW 


HERE is a murmur 
All night in the garden; 
There is a murmur 
All day, all day; 
No, not the pigeons; 
No, not the honeybees; 
Only the silver 
Fountain at play! 
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Responsibility. 


I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can 
to make it better. 


PLEDGE: 


PLAY 

“It’s as important for a Good 
Citizen to know how to play wisely 
as it is to know how to work,” said 
Miss Bradley, the counselor, at the 
first August meeting of the Brocton 
Good Citizen’s League. ‘‘That’s 
why ‘Play’ has been chosen as our 
subject for the month.” 

“Hurrah!” said Bill. ‘“‘Let’s go 
on a picnic every week.” 

“Hurrah!” said Miriam. ‘“Let’s 
have a swimming tournament.” 

“Hurrah!” said David. ‘“‘Let’s 
go fishing.” 

And everyone joined in, second- 
ing Miriam’s suggestion, or approv- 
ing David’s or agreeing with Bill 
that picnics would be more fun 
than anything. There was such 
a babel of voices that no one person 
really could be heard, and the 
counselor had to wait several min- 
utes before she could explain her 
idea. 

“There are three more meetings 
during August,” she said. “‘Next 
week, let’s have our tournament 
down at the swimming pool. The 
week after we can go fishing; then, 
for our last meeting we'll have a 
big all-day picnic out at Pine 
Woods.” 

There were more ‘“Hurrahs” 
after that, and everyone was satis- 
fied. 

The boys and girls of the Brocton 
league were excellent swimmers, 
except for Grace and Jimmy, who 


were just learning. They, like the 
other members, practiced every day 
during the next week, because, 
although they couldn’t hope to win 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


- I learned to swim. 

I learned to swim under water. 

I learned a new swimming stroke. 

I learned to float. 

. I learned to dive. 

. I taught a friend a new stroke. 

I —- out of the water promptly when 

told. 

I learned to row a boat. 

. I found my own bait for fishing. 

. Ihelped carry the supplies when we 
went fishing. 

. I put the very small fish back in the 
water. 

. I stopped fishing after I had caught 
enough for our use. 

. I learned to troll or cast a reel. 

. I was patient and quiet while fishing. 

. I helped clean and cook a fish. 

. I helped build a camp fire. 

. I learned how to toast marshmallows. 

. I learned how to roast potatoes in the 
ashes. 

. I helped tidy up after a picnic. 

. I burned or buried the scraps after a 
picnic. 

. I learned a new game. 

. I made up a new game. 

. I taught a new game to some friends. 

. I kept my temper when I lost a game. 

. I played fair. 


SOR Ver|r hr 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day 
a good citizenship deed is recorded. The 
monthly Honor Roll lists the names of 
those who earn twenty-five or more points, 
and there is a prize for members who earn 
200 points during eight consecutive months. 
Other good deeds may be substituted for 
those suggested above, and the best original 
activities are published and awarded extra 
points. Write your name, age, and address 
at the top of a blank sheet of paper; then 
each day you can record the date and your 
deed or deeds for that day. Send your 
August list of good deeds in time to reach 
us by September 5 if you want to see your 
name on the Honor Roll. 


in any of the events, they wanted 
at least to try. When the after- 
noon of the match came at last, 
quite a large group of fathers and 


Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


mothers and brothers and sisters 
and friends had gathered around the 
edges of the pool to watch the 
competitors. First they swam the 
length of the pool, and Bill won. 
Then they had to swim the length 
of the pool four times; and in this 
contest, calling for more endurance, 
David was the winner. The victory 
for the best diving went to Eliza- 
beth. After that the members 
gave an exhibition of the different 
strokes which they could do; and 
everyone was surprised to learn that 
most of them could tread water, 
swim on the back, do the side 
stroke, and swim under water. 
Even Jim and Grace acquitted 
themselves with honor. 

The third week in August Mr. 
Jack—Miss Bradley’s younger 
brother—took the members fishing. 
He taught them the kinds of bait 
to use, and every one had to find 
hisown. Most of them fished with 
a pole and line; but the older boys 
learned to troll and cast their reels. 

And last of all came the picnic 
in Pine Woods. Fortunately, the 
weather was not too warm for 
them to cook their dinner out-of- 
doors, and the boys learned how to 
make a fire with no paper and just 
two matches. Afterwards, they 
were careful to tidy up, burning 
and burying the scraps, then put- 
ting out the fire. All afternoon 
they spent in exploring and in 
playing games; and just before 
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time to leave, they had.a dip in the brook. 

““You’re pretty good sports,’’ Miss Bradley told 
them on the way back home. “In our contests, 
you lost without whining and you won without 
bragging. When things went wrong on our fishing 
trip, not one of you complained. And this after- 
noon, when I was watching you in your games, it 
came over me that you certainly have learned the 
meaning of fair play.” 

“One time you told us,” said Miriam, “that 
being a good sport is a big part of being a good 
citizen.” 

“And I say it again,’”’ said Miss Bradley, ‘of 
every one of you.”’ 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of CHILD LIFE may become 
a member of the league, and upon application, giving his name, 
age, and address, will receive a membership pin. We shall be 
glad to help you start a branch league among your friends or 
among the pupils in your room at school and shall mail you a 
handbook and pins for the boys and girls whose names, ages, 
and addresses you send us. Address all inquiries to Frances 
Cavanah, Manager, CHILD LIFE Good Citizens’ League, 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 





Honor Roll for April 


The following members have earned twenty-five or more honor 


points during April: 


Lucile Baker 
Edith Bartlett 
Dorothy M. Bigg 
Mary Blair 

Paul Blake 

Ruth Bleick 
Robert Blood 
Bessie Bonfiglio 
Frances Bough 
Dorothy Buckley 
Vivian Carson 
Carroll Connely 
J. J. Cunningham 
John De Conno 
Dorothy Dimick 
June Foote 
Marie Geiser 
Ella Grinder 
Agnes Harris 
Ruth Hayner 


Ruby Holtdorf 
Douglas Houchins 
James Houchins 
Phyllis Hull 
Peggy Johnson 
Viola Kanis 
Helen Kerigan 
Ethel Killion 
Virginia Kincade 
Lorraine King 
Elsie Kuss 

Ruby Memler 
Janet Miller 
Howard Mitzner 
Mary Ann Muller 
Ruth Nett 
Marion Odiorne 
Peggy O'Toole 
Verne Pacey 
Alvin Pagel 


Elizabeth Patton 
Helen Peterson 
Neva Phelps 
Florence Richardson 
George Rush 

Lenis Rush 

Wilbur Rush 
Dorothy Schold 
Raymond Schold 
Helen Sellers 
Leland Sevenson 
Harley Shotliff 
Nancy Sloan 
Josephine Stelwagon 
Malvina Teson 
Alice Tyson 

Maxine Utter 
George Williams 
Josephine Williams 
Katharine E. Zeis 


Honor Roll for May 


The following members earned twenty-five or more honor 
points during the month of May: 


June Bachelder 
William Bahlman 
Betty Bailey 
Frances Baugh 
Margaret Baugh 
Mary Blair 
Robert Blood 
Doris A. Boothe 
Dorothy Buckley 
Elizabeth Caldwell 
Carolyn Clark 
Violet Clatenburg 
Mary K. Crane 
Richard Crane 
Martha Crawford 
Janet Dawes 
Peggy Gamble 
Mary A. Geier 
Eleanor Gray 
Ella Grinder 
Apphia Hack 


Evelyn Haswell 
Ruth Hayner 
Kenneth Heuck 
John Hickenlooper 
Helen L. Hill 

Jos. Henry Hinkle 
Ruth Holtdorf 
Douglas Houchins 
James Houchins 
Viola Kanis 
Jewell Kennedy 
Dorothy Kerns 
Virginia Kincade 
Billy Lotspeich 
Betty Mack 
Ruby Memler 
John Metholfer 
Janet Miller 
Helen Moore 
Jean Morrison 
Corinne Neely 


Robert Orton 
Verne Pacey 
Alvin Pagel 

Jean Palm 
Margaret Parks 
Elizabeth Patton 
Billy Rausohofft 
Lawson Reed 
George Rush 
Wilbur Rush 
Dorothy Schold 
Raymond Schold 
Thea Shrange 
Nancy Sloan 
Virginia Thomas 
Chilton Thomson 
Anne Tuthill 
George Williams 
Janet Williams 
Katherine E. Zeis 
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THE BLUE BEADS 


(Continued from page 465) 


Father was building a home for them, they found 
a very tearful Katrina huddled up beside the beauti- 
ful fur. Between her sobs she told them of the 
Indian and her beads and how she thought the fur 
would help to keep Mother warm in the winter. 

Father took Katrina in his arms and kissed away 
her tears. Mother told her she was a precious girl 
and St. Nicholas would surely remember her next 
year. 

“Do you think he can ever find us over here?”’ 
said Katrina. : 

“T surely do,” said Mother. ‘“‘He can find good 
children anywhere.”’ 

And wonder of wonders! Father took the fur 
and sent it back to Holland on the boat. When it 
reached Holland, it sold for enough to get Mother 
a beautiful winter coat and some things for their 
house besides, among them some pretty plates with 
pictures of windmills and canals in blue. And 
though it was a long time until St. Nicholas Eve, 
when Katrina at last put out her little wooden 
shoe, the next morning, when she tiptoed down to 
see if St. Nicholas had been there, sure enough, 
there was a package which had written on the out- 
side: “For a dear, unselfish little girl, from St. 
Nicholas.” 

When Katrina opened it, there lay a string of 
blue beads, even prettier than the ones she had 
traded to the Indian. 


CHILD LIFE 
Information Bureau 


CONDUCTED BY 
FLoreNce GRIDLEY KNIGHT 


OTHERS! May we help you answer the 
questions of your children? Boys and 
girls ask so many questions, mothers are often 
at their wits’ end to answer them all and still 
have time for the many other things they must 
do. With the hope that we may help busy 
mothers, we are inaugurating the CHILD LIFE 
Information Bureau. Write us your children’s 
questions that are of an educational nature and 
we will answer them. Please send them one 
at a time in a separate letter, addressed to the 
Bureau and accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. You will receive a response 
through the mail within a short time. A 
certain number of the most interesting questions 
we receive, together with their answers, will 
appear in this column each issue. In no case 
will the names of the parents be published in 
the magazine. 


Appress LETTERS TO 


Cuitp Lire INFORMATION BurREAU 
536 S. Crark STREET 
CHICAGO 
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By MRS. THERON COLTON 


look up at the sky it seems as if the stars are 

just scattered around everywhere; but really, 
you know, each constellation, figure and bright star 
has its own place in the sky just as the countries, 
states, and cities do on the earth. 

The maps that we have had so far give us 
a picture of the entire sky, except a group of 
stars which is over the South Pole, and can 
only be seen by people living in the southern 
countries such as South 
America, Africa, and 
Australia. 

Our new map of 
“Winter Stars’ is per- 
haps the most interest- 
ing one of all. First, 
let us notice that the 
great giant Orion is 
in the center of the 
group of constella- 
tions. His belt is 
made of three stars 
in a row, all of the 
same brightness. 
Then notice the four E 
faint stars hanging 
from his belt, which 
represent his sword. 
There are two of the 
very brightest stars in 
this constellation; 
Betelguese, a very red 
star, is in his left shoul- 
der, and Rigel, a white star, is in his right foot. 

Six bright stars make a great circle around Orion; 
they are all “brightest stars” except Castor, one of 
the Heavenly Twins. Let us always remember that 
Orion is followed by two dogs. The bright stars, 
Sirius and Procyon, mark them in the sky. Then 
we go on to Pollux and Castor, the twin boys, and 
then farther on to Capella, which is nearer the 
North Star than any of the other brilliant stars. 
Extending the curve southward now we come to 
the very old red star called Aldebaran, and then we 
continue our circle to Rigel. 

If you keep this big circle of stars around Orion 
in your mind when you are looking for the Winter 
Stars, it will help you greatly in placing all of the 
constellations. 


Soot stars, stars everywhere! When you first 


CANIS MINOR 


BIG DOG 
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The Big Dipper has swung around so that it is 
now west of Polaris. Arcturus and Spica are trail- 
ing along after the handle of the Big Dipper. The 
Summer Stars are still over our heads and Pegasus, 
Andromeda and Perseus are occupying the whole of 
the eastern sky. 

The curved line of stars which mark Perseus 
in the sky will point to the bright star Capella, 


which will be the first 
one of the Winter 
Stars to come up. 

Look for this love- 
ly yellow star in the 
far northeast just as 
soon as Perseus is 
well up in the sky. 
If you keep watch- 
ing for Capella you 
will surely see it, 
shining brightly; and 
you will feel as if it 
were a real friend, 
whom you have been 
expecting. 

Next the tiny 
Pleiades will rise in 
the eastern sky. If 
you have sharp eyes you can see six stars, 
which make a very good short-handled 
dipper. About an hour later you will see 
Aldebaran with its V-shaped cluster of 
stars known as the Hyades. Notice on 
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WINTER STARS your map that Pleiades and Hyades are 
NOVEMBER — MAY 


in the constellation of Taurus. 

And now mighty Orion rises in the eastern 
sky—first Betelgeuse, then the belt and Rigel. 
I hope you will see Orion when it first appears, 
watch it cross the southern sky and set in the west 
in the spring. 

Castor and Pollux appear in the sky well to the 
north, about the same time that Orion rises in the 
east. Then we see Procyon, the little dog star, 
and finally the wondrous, big dog star Sirius—the 
most brilliant star in all the sky. 

As soon as Sirius is well up, you can look for your 
old friend Leo; and when the Sickle, with Regulus 
in the handle, appears you will have been “around 
the year with the stars” and ready to start all over 
again. 

To know the stars is to have true friends, who will 
(Continued on next page) 








GOLDEN PENNIES 


(Continued from page 481) 


duck—but I have money all my own to pay 
for it. See, I earned it all myself darning 
mitts.” 

Mr. Blais removed his broad straw hat 
and ran his fingers through his black curly 
hair, while his keen eyes seemed to pierce 
their very souls as he looked from one to the 
other. 

“How you kill him?” he asked. 

A lump came into Nita’s throat but she 
swallowed hard. This was no time to cry; 
this was a business transaction. 

“We loved it so hard,” she faltered. “Jim 
and me.” 

“Den you don’t kill him when you love 
him,”’ he answered gently, shaking his head. 

“Oh, but we did,” Nita urged, blinking 
back’ the tears. “‘He’s dead—right in the 
yard there—dead. Don’t you understand?” 

Mr. Blais’ big hand reached toward the 
coins she held out; at last he had grasped 
her meaning. Soon the ordeal would end. 
Nita felt herself weakening as slowly he closed 
her fingers tightly upon the contents of her 
hand and with the other arm drew her close 
to his side. Her strength was spent, and she 
buried her face against his rough flannel 
shirt and burst into tears. 

“Ma cherie,” he crooned softly, and his 
voice trembled, “‘you keep dat leetle money 
and don’t you cry. Ducks—dey not very 
strong and it might have happen jus’ da 
same, even if you and leetle Jim don’t pet 
him. Jus’ go home to you’ suppers or you’ 
mudder t’ink you loss.” 

Suddenly, close beside him, sounded a 
familiar ‘“quack, quack,’’ and above the sobs 
of Nita and Jim Mr. Blais’ voice counted 
steadily. “Won, tew, tree, far, five, seex, 
sevum, eet, nan. Sacree de duck come back—”’ 

Jim’s eyes grew wide with amazement and 
his heart felt as though it would leap from his 
breast. He ran forward, gazing at the spot 
where they had left the little duck, but no 
limp body lay there now. Close beside the 
gray mother the entire brood waddled, chat- 
tering, toward the pond. 

Mr. Blais lifted Nita’s hot, tear-wet face 
and, wiping it gently with his red handker- 
chief, pointed in their direction. 

(Continued on page 512) 
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STAR STUDY 
(Continued from page 503) 
go with you wherever you go. Each year you will 


know them a little better and will look forward to 
their coming with greater pleasure. 


1. Orion —6-ri’6n 

2. Betelguese — bét-él-giiz’ 
3. Rigel — ri’jél 

4. Pleiades — agg 
5. Hyades — hi’-a-déz 
6. Taurus — td’riis 

7. Aldebaran — al-déb’a-ran 
8. Sirius — sir’i-tis 

9. Procyon — pro’si-dn 
10. Gemini — jém’i-ni 
11. Pollux — pol’iiks 
12. Castor — kas’ter 
13. Capella — ka-pél’a 
14. Auriga — 6-ri’ga 

oH 


CHILD LIFE KITCHEN 
(Continued from page 495) 

With a spoon, stir slightly to mix the juice and sugar. Make 
sure that neither berries nor sugar stick to the bottom. 

Gradually increase the heat and bring the fruit to a boil. 

Boil for ten minutes. 

With the teaspoon, quickly take out 34 teaspoonful of the 
cooking jam and drop it onto a cold sauce dish. If the jam 
seems thick around the edge, take’ the pan from the fire at 
once and pour into the glasses. If it seems thin, boil for 3 
minutes more and then take up. Of course, no jam is ever as 
thick when hot as it will be cool. But you can readily tell 
whether it seems to be getting thick-ish. If in doubt, boil 
I2 minutes to make sure. 


Maybe you are thinking, “Why not say 12 
minutes and take it up without testing?’”’ That is 
a very reasonable question. The answer is that the 
amount of water in the berries varies with the season. 
If there have been heavy rains, the berries will be 
plump with water and will need a bit longer cooking, 
while in a dry season they will thicken very quickly. 
Also different varieties of the same sort of berry 
vary greatly, so the wise cook tests her product to 
make sure. 

Let the glasses of jam stand for 24 hours, then cover with 
melted paraffin and put away in a cool, dark cupboard. 

Two sorts of berries mixed together make a fine 
jam. Try currants and raspberries or currants and 
blackberries—equal parts—and you will have a 
delicious jam. 

Never cook more than two cupfuls of berries at 
a time. If you wish to make more, cook two cup- 
fuls and then two more and so on till finished. You 
will probably have about three glasses of jam from 
each cooking but we always have four clean glasses 
ready. 

Later in the season you will want to make 


PEACH JAM 
Peel and mash enough peaches to make 2 cupfuls. 
Mix with 1 and 34 cupfuls of sugar. 
Bring slowly to a boil and cook briskly for 12 minutes. 
Take up, same as blackberry jam. 


MENU FOR SUNDAY TEA 
(Midsummer) 
Shrimp salad 
Thin bread and butter sandwiches 
Sliced cucumbers or beets Brown bread 
Jam with cream cheese Salt crackers 
Fruit punch 
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Our Workshop? 
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By A. NEELY HALL 


Author of ‘‘The Boy Craftsman,’ ‘‘Home-Made Toys for Girls and Boys,” 
“*Home-Made Games and Game Equipment,” etc. 


MODEL BOATS FOR VACATION FUN 


of small boats that you can anchor in a 

miniature harbor built out from shore at 
the lake? It may be a fleet of warships or torpedo- 
boats. It may be a fleet of yachts, launches and 
speed boats. It may be a combination of these. 
Indeed, when you get to making the little craft, you 
will turn them out so easily and quickly that, I am 
certain, you will keep on building until it becomes 
necessary to enlarge your play harbor to accommo- 
date them. 

Figure 1 shows a simple scheme for a torpedo- 
boat destroyer. It has a hull made of a flat piece 
of board of the size shown in Fig. 2, with one end left 
square, the other end tapered to a point. After you 
have laid out the shape upon a piece of board, all 
you have to do is saw out the piece, then sandpaper 
the edges smooth. The forward deck is a piece of 
board cut the same shape, nailed to the hull. 


We: could be more fun than owning a fleet 


The pilot house or cabin is a block of wood of the 
size shown in Fig. 3, nailed to the after part of the 
forward deck. 

The masts can be made from a broken fishing 
pole, flagstaff, dowel stick, or straight branches. 
The funnels (Fig. 4) can be cut from a broom handle, 
rug pole or portiere pole. Stick the mast ends in 
holes drilled in the lower deck with a bradawl, 
gimlet or bit. Fasten the funnels with nails driven 
through the hull into them. 

There are two guns, one on the forward deck at 
the bow, the other on the afterdeck at the stern. 
They are made of round pegs % inch in diameter 
and 2 inches long, driven into screw eyes of the same 
diameter (Fig. 5). You can use short pieces of lead 
pencil, or whittle pegs out of sticks. Screw the 
screw eyes into the decks, then drive the pegs into 
them, as shown. 

This simple form of hull may be used for larger 

(Continued on page 506) 
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THE MASON CHILDREN 
ON THE ROOF 


(Continued from page 468) 














children were chasing fireflies. 

“To think she might have fallen if it hadn’t been 
for Huntington!”’ said Mrs. Mason to a group of 
sympathizing aunts; and from the corner of the 
veranda near-by, where the glowing ends of cigars 
made sparks in the darkness, came Mr. Mason’s 
voice. 

““Yes—quick-witted lad, my boy Hunny!” he 
said. 

Edie who was sitting on the steps, wiggling her 
feet in the grass, heard every word. ‘Tears came to 
her eyes at the thought of her courageous brother. 
She had been wanting to thank him all the after- 
noon but it was so hard to find a chance. If she 
didn’t hurry it would be time to go to bed. She 
looked around hastily. Yes, there was Hunny, 
down at the shore. She could just see his dim 
figure, bending over a fishline he had set for the 
night. 

Not even hearing the voice of the governess call- 
ing from the hall, “‘Children! Children! It’s time 
to come in!’’ she raced down the sloping lawn to 
the pier. 

‘“‘Hunny,” she said breathlessly, “is that you?”’ 

“Yes,” her brother answered without astonish- 
ment, “it’s me.” 

They stood, silent a moment in the starlight, then 
Edie said softly, 

“I’m sorry I didn’t give you my cucumbers, 
Hunny.” 

And the boy understood. His sister was trying 
to thank him for rescuing her that afternoon. 

“‘That’s all right, Edie,”’ he said, and to the little 
girl’s infinite joy and peace he put his arm around 
her shoulders, and walked with her up to the big 
lighted house. 
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FIDDLES, FLUTES AND DRUMS 


(Continued from page 471) 


beating their drums. Trying not to appear fright- 

ened, he went up to one of them, and asked to be 

allowed to play his drum. The drummer handed 

it to him, and sat down for a rest. The man beat 

the drum for a while, and then, when they were 
not looking, he quietly slipped away, and ran with 
the drum as fast as he could towards home. Soon 
the underground people noticed that their drum 
was gone, so they came above ground, and saw the 
man a long way off. They followed for a while, but 
could not overtake him, so they had to go back 
without their drum. When the man got home, he 
hung the drum up in his house for everyone to see. 
His friends copied it, and the people of that region 
have used drums for dancing ever since. 
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OUR WORKSHOP 


(Continued from page 505) 


war craft. Get pictures of some of Uncle Sam’s 
warships, and rig up the superstructure decks, 
masts, fighting tops and gun terrets to look like those 
in the pictures. 

The same sort of hull may be used for toy motor 
boats, as you will see by Figs. 6 and 9. Dotted 
lines on the plan (Fig. 2) suggest how to taper off 
the stern of the hull to give it a modern stream-line 
design, but you may leave it straight to save the 
extra work of shaping her. 

The ‘“‘Radio” motor boat (Fig. 6) has a forward 
deck shaped out of a block of wood 8 inches long by 
the width of the hull (Fig. 7). The top of this 
block should be rounded, as shown, to give it the 
proper lines. You can shape it with your jackknife 
and sandpaper, if you haven’t a plane. 

The gunwales, or side edges, back of the forward 
deck, are built up of wood strips 34 inch square 
fitted to the hull block, as shown, and nailed. The 
steering wheel may be a small wheel from a toy 
wagon, with a nail driven through it for a post 
(Fig. 8), or it may be cut out of a piece of cigar-box 
wood. 

The ‘Speed Boy” model has a forward deck 
similar to that of the “‘Radio”’ model, and a rear 
deck shaped in the same way, with two short strips 
set in between the decks to finish off the cockpit. 

Power for these motor boats consists of a number 
of rubber bands looped together to make a strand 
long enough to reach from bow to stern (Fig. 10). 
The propeller is a piece of tin of the size shown in 
Fig. 11, cut from a tin can, and the propeller shaft 
is a piece of wire. 

When you have cut the piece of tin for the pro- 
peller, punch two holes at the center, through which 
to run the wire shaft end. Then hold the ends of 
the piece, and twist them in opposite directions to 
shape the blades. Run the wire shaft through the 
pair of holes, and twist the end about the wire as 
shown. 

The motor base is a block of wood (Fig. 12) with 
a hole bored through it for the shaft to turn in, and 
it is nailed to the hull at the stern. To mount the 
shaft, run a pair of glass beads onto it, to come next 
to the propeller hub (Figs. 10 and 12) for “thrust 
bearings.”’ Then slip it through the base block 
and bend its end into a hook. Loop one end of the 
rubber-band motor over the hook, the other end 
over a screw-hook screwed into the hull at the bow, 
as shown in Fig. 10. 

Two strands of narrow rubber bands are more 
satisfactory than one strand of heavy bands. You 
can get a handful of 2-inch rubber bands, enough 
for several models, for a dime at a drug store. 

You will need a dredge, of course, when build- 
ing your play harbor, and Fig. 13 shows a good 
model. The scow is a piece of board 34 inch thick, 
with square ends and the bottom edges cut off, or 
“beveled,” as a carpenter would say. The beveling 
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may be omitted if you wish. Nails—one at each 
corner of the block-form posts for the attachment of 
tow-ropes. 

Figures 13 and 14 show how the boom-derrick is 
set up. Masts A are narrow sticks 8 inches long, 
nailed to a base block B, which is pivoted with a 
screw to the center of the scow. Block B is 1% 
inches wide by 21% inches long. The nail in its end 
forms a lever to swing the derrick by. 

Three spools are mounted between the masts, 
one on a wooden peg at the head for a pulley, the 
others on shafts near the base for winding drums. 
The shafts for the spool drums (E) are pieces of wire 
with the ends bent, as shown in Fig. 14, to form 
cranks, and pieces of lead pencil with the lead 
removed are driven into the spool holes, as shown 
in Fig. 15, to make the spools fit snugly on the shafts. 
Drill holes through the masts for the shafts to run 
through, and cut two slots across one mast, as shown 
in Fig. 14, to provide for locking the drums. It is 
only necessary to push in the cranks, so they slip 
into the slots, to lock the drums. 

Make the boom of the same size as the mast 
sticks. Hinge the lower end to block B with a piece 
of leather or small hinge. Mount a pulley (F, 
Fig. 16) made of two spool-ends, or two button 
molds nailed together, at the head of the boom. 
Use a wooden peg for a shaft, and run it through 
two wooden strips (G), nailing these to the boom. 

Make the dredge bucket out of a small tin can. 
A cocoa can may be cut down for the purpose. 
Attach a wire handle as shown, and tie a piece of 
wrapping-twine to this for the hoisting-cable. 
Figure 13 shows how the hoisting cable runs over 
the boom and mast pulleys and down to the upper 
winding drum, also how the cable for raising the 
boom is attached to a tack driven into the boom and 
run over to the lower drum. 

Of course, you must paint your model water craft 
to make them ship-shape, using battleship gray for 
the war craft, bright colors for the motor boats, and 
red for the dredge. 


ny 
GOLDEN PENNIES 


(Continued from page 504) 


“Count dem quick,” he chuckled. ‘Maybe Jim 
and me, we see too much. He was ’trong leetle fella 
after all. And now you learn one lesson, maybe 
two,” he added kindly. ‘Even de love have some- 
time hurt when we not understan’ de bess way to love.” 

Never did a moon look down upon two more 
happy, contented children than did the moon which 
smiled on Jim and Nita huddled together on the old 
hayrack as they drove home from town the follow- 
ing evening. Beside them in a box were the green 
salt and pepper shakers and the ball. On top of 
these was a paper bag containing five chocolate pigs, 
the postmaster’s treat to Jim; and as Nita looked at 
the bag, one happy thought she cherished in 
silence—there would still be a coin left to rattle in 
the little wooden box. 
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“Teddy and Spot.” by Helen Cowles Le Gron 


One “7 — our hie Ted 
was jus! about 10 go To 
he hearda scratching af theo 
a sound he'd never heard befire 
— hat? asked Ted. wiht and 
look!'Said Mothér. Leave ar 
Ted wenl-and hen beqan 16 grin. 
A little ihe in,— 
a little all brown and whi 
wilh big bright @ -d prelly 
sich He pt bis qin Teddys 
anes ‘| under- 
lend: he wari Bw said little Ted. 
thier a Ibis @ be fed? 
@ Toe some 
GMe @©and Teddy laughed 
foseebimeat - . 
“Now what's your name, dre 
said he. tw ish youd shy 
am ee wilh me! abs ae 
e stranger wagged bis ¥ 16r joy 
Bow!Yow! sn 2 _ Re 
And you, its plain 16 see, are lonesome 
brs 8 Brn like me! My name is Spal 
I'd think if fine if ‘be yours 


and youd be mine: 
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THE RAGGEDY FISH 


SHERMAN RIPLEY 


HE Raggedy Fish with his raggedy fins 
Went out on the day that my story begins. 

Said his mother, ‘““Now keep your new hat on 

your head, 

And don’t pull the tails of the catfish,”’ she said. 
So he swam all around, going this way and that, 
Being careful to keep on his best Sunday hat. 

As he paddled along he saw something go squirm, 

And what do you s’pose? ’Twas a ’normous big 

worm! 
But this was a worm with a fishhook inside, 
And a fishline that went to a fishpole and tied; 
A little boy held it and sat there a’wishing 
That the Raggedy Fish would provide him some 
fishing. 
Then the fish GRABBED THAT WORM, and the 
boy gave a shout, 
And he pulled up the pole and the fishie flew out. 
And all that was left of the fishie that day 
Was his best Sunday hat floating gently away. 


Hl OR 
HEADS 


DIXIE WILLSON 


AM SO glad my Dad is bald 
Because when I’m a man 
I mean to look exactly 
Like my Daddy, if I can, 
Excepting that my head has hair, 
And so how nice it is— 
That we’ll have such an easy way 
To tell my head from his! 


LIFE 
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THE ADVENTURES OF ANDY 


(Continued from page 475) 


restore her self-respect. The sheriff’s wife stared 
about the kitchen, as if trying to remember where 
the first-class misdemeanors were usually kept. 
Finally she turned the rug back and peered under 
the stove. 

““There’s a space here,”’ she said. 

“If you please—’’ Andy began hurriedly. The 
idea of sleeping anywhere among all these strange, 
snoring creatures terrified her, and the kitchen 
seemed to be getting closer and stuffier every minute. 
“IT s’pose—I mean, there isn’t anywhere else, is 
there?”’ 

The sheriff’s wife scratched her head with a 
knitting needle. ‘‘We could put her in number 
seven.” 

“The roof leaks,’’ said her husband mildly. She 
threw him an indignant look, and he hastened to 
add, ‘“‘I was going to fix it this very summer, I was 
indeed! How about twenty-nine?” 

““Earwigs!’’ said his wife briefly, and Andy 
shuddered. ‘I won’t go there,’”’ she thought, ‘‘what- 
ever they may say!”’ 

After a pause the sheriff’s wife suggested, “‘There’s 
number ten on the third floor.” 

“The very thing,” cried the sheriff. ‘‘The very 
thing! I was about to suggest it myself!’’ And 
he bustled across the room to unhook his bunch of 
keys from the nail behind the door. The sight of 
those keys sent a little chill down Andy’s spine, but 
she remembered the front door and decided that 
probably none of the keys fitted anything; they 
looked very rusty, and as if they had been collected 
from scrap heaps throughout the country. In fact, 
the sheriff, as Andy suspected, only carried them 
for show, but he liked the importance they gave 
him and he jangled them now loudly as he preceded 
Andy up a little passage hollowed out from the rock, 
which led out of the kitchen. 

The passage was very narrow and very twisty. 
The sheriff had no lantern, and he didn’t seem at 
all sure of the way. ‘‘Number ten ought to be 
somewhere about here,” he said. “It hasn’t been 
used for some time. It’s our best cell, really. Ah, 
here we are! I’ll have it open in no time!” 

And open it he did, by the simple process of scuf- 
fling the earth away with his paws. The dirt flew 
back into Andy’s face; she gave a little squeal of 
dismay, but the sheriff went on—scuff—scuff—and 
in a moment he had made a hole just big enough 
for her to pass through. 

“There you are!” he said, puffing a little as he 
drew back to let her squeeze past. ‘“‘The best cell 
in the jail, and that’s saying a great deal! I hope 
you find everything you want. Sleep well and enjoy 
yourself. Breakfast at eight!”’ 

And he pushed her inside, stuck his head in through 
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the hole to give a rapid glance round, then scuffed 
the earth back again with his paws, picked up his 
keys and waddled off down the passage. 

Left alone, Andy began to examine her prison as 
well as she could. It was small, and smelled very 
damp and earthy. A little light came in from a 
chink near the roof. If it was the best cell in the 
jail, Andy didn’t think much of it. There was no 
bed, no furniture; there wasn’t even a towel. Evi- 
dently the sheriff didn’t expect her to want very 
much, or else the room had been unused for so long 
he had forgotten what it was like. But there was 
no use calling now; the sheriff had walled the 
entrance up completely. Cry as she might, no one 
could hear all down that long passage; she was 
alone and she must make the best of it. 

If she hadn’t been quite so choosey now, she 
could have stayed right there in the sheriff’s kitchen, 
where at least it was warm and there was company, 
even if the animals did snore. 

Sniffing dismally, Andy sat with her back to the 
wall, not daring to move, and thinking how unhappy 
she was, and the more she thought about it the 
harder she sniffed. The stillness kept getting worse 
and worse; you could have heard a pin drop. Little 
cold shivers ran up and down her back, and she 
was certain there were pinch bugs in the far corner. 
If one of them were to run over her legs now, she 
would have to scream. 

Never had a night seemed so long! 

Presently she heard, from somewhere outside her 
prison cell, a tiny scuffling. There it was again— 
little scratchings, and a sound as though something 
were scrambling about on the rock. It wasn’t in- 
side the cell; it wasn’t at the door, which the sheriff 
had so carefully banked up. It was way, way up 
outside the window. 

““My goodness gracious!” said Andy. She made 
herself as small as she could, pressed close to the wall, 
not even breathing, her eyes fixed on that little slit 
of light up near the roof. 

Scuffle—scuffle— 


All at once the light was darkened. Whatever 
it was, it had found the window and was squeezing 
itself through. And then—plop!—something fell, 
with a loud squawk, right down on the floor at 
Andy’s feet. 

It was Eggie! 


(Next month, Andy and Eggie attempt a very daring 
escape from cell number ten, and the resourceful 
bird helps her in a way she least expects him to. 
Then the rag doll and her friends and even the 
mysterious stranger get on Andy’s trail and would 
have found her, if the old crow—but you'll read all 
about this exciting adventure in the September 
CHILD LIFE.) 
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THE RAGGEDY GOAT 


SHERMAN RIPLEY 


HIS is the Raggedy Goat, 
With horns on his forehead and burrs on his coat. 

He’s not very pretty and not very neat, 

But you just ought to see all the things he can eat! 
He eats rags and paper (takes in all the news), 
And he eats barbed wire fences and napkins and 

shoes; 

For breakfast a basket, including the handles, 

And for a light luncheon he nibbles some candles; 
And once, when his hunger was ’specially keen, 
He ate both the fenders off our limousine! 


DOGS AND COATS 


DIXIE WILLSON 


ITTLE SUSAN thought her dog 
Would never look his best 

Until he stepped upon the street 
In coat and hat and vest; 
But me, oh my, I hate to tell 
The sorrow that arose 
When Susan’s dog went stepping out 
In Susan’s father’s clothes! 
I didn’t hear what Father said 
To make the matter plain, 
But I have never seen that dog 
In hat or coat again! 
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YOUR SUIT AND DOLLY'S 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns. 


H* ha, Jack! I like your suit,” says Polly. Give me a 
cracker or I will bite off a button.” 
Jack liked his play suit, too, but he liked his best white suit, 
with its pretty collar, even better. He also liked his overalls, 
and since they were just the thing for digging, he put them on 


so he could go out in the garden and dig a worm for Polly. 
“Nice boy! Nice boy!"’ said the Parrot. 
“Talk some more!” said Jack. “I'll give you a cracker, if 
you will.” 


All patterns are 20 cents each. 
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“Patterns, patterns! Buy Child Life patterns."’ shrieked 
Polly. ‘‘They are always good.” 
Pattern No. 5502, 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 


Pattern No. 5711, 3 sizes: 2, 4, and 6 years. 
Pattern No. 5820, 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 


We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand M¢€Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 
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ZIP/ 


By John Dukes MsKee. 


: BEND LIKE THIS 


USE THIS SIZE 
MARBLE ,OR 
SMALLER 


AS (T WILL LOOK WHEN FINISHED. 


DIRECTIONS 


OUNT the page on stiff cardboard. Make the pieces. Fold piece ‘‘A’’ down the center. Fold piece ‘‘B’’ and 
paste at the top of piece *‘A,"’ as shown in the small sketch. Fold the three pieces marked ‘‘C,”’ as shown in 
illustration. Bend the tabs at the bottom of the figures and paste them on the center lines of pieces “‘C.’" Get 
a marble about the size shown in the illustration. Place marble under and between the tabs on pieces marked 
“C” and let the children zip to the bottom of the slide. 





WHO’S WHO IN THE ZOO 


Honor Roll for June 
(Continued from page 496) 


Betty Armour 
Thelma Amberg 
Margaret Aschen 
Ann Adams 
Eleanor Arbogast 
Marjorie J. Aston 
Betty Bookout 
Eva Bussmann 
Evalyn Byrd 
Lena Baldwin 
Helen Brahms 
Ruth Barnes 
Glena Bruce 
Eleanore Book 
Anne Bull 
Betty L. Butler* 
Frederick Birdie 
Thad Burke 
Jo Ann Buskirk 
=sther Barnard 
Nancy Blagden 
Raymond Burdge 
Isabelle Burdeau 
Ernestine Bernardin 
Barbara Betts 
Jeannette Bruner 
Frances Beres 
Thomas Baumgartel 
Imogen Ballantyne 
Betty Brush 
Gwendolyn Barker 
Alice Bollier 
Betty Baldridge 
Richard Bumham 
Ruth Bradley 
Beth Bennett 
Mary Boutell 
Richard Beale 
Elizabeth Bard 
Anne R. Banzhaf 
Yvonne Blossom* 
Louise Crowley 
La Verne Cahill 
Mary Ann Collins 
Ruth Christiaansen 
Nancy Case 
Laura Curl 
Frances Crawford 
Jeanne M. Cook 
Dorothy Clark 
Harry Copeland 
Ruth Coale 
Elnora Degree 
Dorothy Dunbar 
Frank lany 
Martha Diehl 
Deborah Davenport 
Mimi Day 
Robert Davis 
Bill Drake, Jr. 
Helen Dowling 
Nancy Drake 
Billy De Long 
Ruth L. Dalrymple 

immie Dickson 
=leanor Dolan 
Winifred Earl 
Margaret Evans 
Mildred Fort 
Orleen Fuller 
Suzanne Fuller 
a Freidenrich 

ick Flury 
Ada G. Flener 
Rosemary Flynn 
Ned Grace 
Charles Garrison, Jr. 
Richard Gifford 
Margaret Gardiner 
ren Greany 

ubert Guy 
Robert Gold 
Grand Gounder 
Rosalie A. Gieser 
Eda J. Glossbrenner 
Marian Grabe 
Gertrude Gremillion 
Helen Glauner 


* Special Mention 


Margaret Hardcastle 
Florence Holden 
Alice Halstead 
K. Elizabech Howe 
Ethel M. Helms 
Barbara Howell 
Margaret Head 
David B. Hertz 
William Hamilton 
Meta P. Hightower 
Clinton Hiester 
Betty Hoffman 
Frederic Hammesfahr 
Laura Heesmance 
Michalie Harno 
Ruth Hose 
Jean Heath 
Esther Halpert 
Belle Irvin 
Betty Irelan 
Horace Justice 
James L. Jones 
Ralph Jacobs 
Betty Jordan 
Ruth Kyler 
Susannah King 
Mary A. Kiehm 
Margaret Klinpeter 
Lauretta M. Kubicek 
Clara Keppler 
Kathryn Klingho!z 
Mary Lennox 
John C. Lentz 
Bess Lomax 
Mary Le Lievre 
Ruth Little 
Ned Lynch 
Rufus Lindsay 
Dixie Lyon 
Virginia Little 
Betty Lincoln 
Peggy Lainhardt 
Marjorie Leach 
Katherine Lewis 
Betsy Liggett 
Sally Morehouse 
Barbara Moody 
Mary L. Milbourn 
Margaret Mathes 
Mary L. Myers 
Emma Miles 
Marjorie Morgan 
Christine Miller 
Jesse Miller 

athryn Myers 
Elizabeth Marsh 
Novella I. Mueller 
Marjorie Miller* 
Susanna Maier 
Geraldine Meinzer 
Melville Monheimer 
Noel Michelson 
Barbara Mierow 
Alisia Moody 
Viola MacLaughlin* 
William McBurney 
Dorothy McKechnie 
Robert McPherson 
Linn T. Nelson 
Lucille Natanson* 
Adine Nichols 
Henry Neely, Jr. 
Howard Olson 
Carl Pfeiffer 
Wilma Pearman* 
Robert Potts 
Carolyn Proctor 
Virginia Pigg 
Max Peterson 
Marion Patton 
Doris Polland* 
Keith M. Price 
Kathleen Parks 
Edith Prosser 
Virginia Pack 
Dorothy Palmer 
Llewella Pritchard 
Muriel Parker 


Honor Roll - 
Alice DuBose Betty Ebright 
i Davitt Wilbur Earley* 
vota Drewett Margaret Evans 
Marjorie Douglass Ruth Ervin 
Mary K. Davenport Mae E. Emerson 


Harriet Davidson 
Dorothy Downs 
Ella M. Davis 
Marie Dedo 
Florence Drew 
Betty M. Dotson 


William Dellenback, Jr. 


Griffith E. Daram 

Isabel May Davis 

Emma J. Davis 

Pauline Duncan 

Doris Ernst 

Peggy Elizabeth 

Patricia Egan 

ee Eldridge 
atherine Eastland 

Margaret V. Eiffert 





Jeanette Eaton 
anet Edelen 
leanor Eberhardt 

Albert Engel 

Barbara Ferry 

Nancy Flanders 

Judith Farber 

Katherine Faulder 

Floyd Foster 

(ener Flaig 
elen Filor 

Russell Fenton 


—— Fitch 
rothy Fickissen* 
Eleanor Frear 


Janet French 
Jeanne Fradd 


(Continued on page 520) 


Thelma Payne 
Charles Quick 
Elizabeth Ross 
Cora E. Rice 
Bettie Robertson* 
Elizabeth Robertson 
ohn Rundle 
=lizabeth Remmel! 
Kathryn‘Roselle 
Beulah Reynolds 
Jean M. Riggs 
Georgia Reiter 
Myrtle Rudolph 
Helen Sheafe 
Martin Smith 
Virginia Simpson 
Ruth Sternberg 
Martha Sneath 
Eileen Sturm 
Harriet Sanders 
Rebecca Schuman 
Ruth Swift 
Teddy Saxe 
Margery Smith 
Maris Simes 
Philip Sleadd, Jr. 
Dorothy E. Shores 
Ruby D. Sutton 
Jean Smith* 
Frances Smith 
Betty Jane Stoltzfus 
Dorothy Sary 
Virginia Shirley 
O. E. Swan, Jr. 
Eunice Stalker 
Betty A. Strauchen 
Barbara Sturman 
Ethel Staples 
Dorothy Stenstream 
Donald Sydow* 
George Stone 
Jane Schauseif 
Elizabeth Sonberg 
Lina Star 
Elliott Smith* 
Meriam Sheridan 
George M. Stone 
Frances Thomas 
Edmond Thompson 
Ann Theston 
Wendy Tillman 
Harold Thompson 
Guerin Todd, Jr.* 
Vivian Telin 
Caroline Taylor 
Paula Thies 
Bobby Tripp 
Barbara Tracy 
Godfrey Tomasovich 
Betty Taylor 
Ruth Taggart 
Clara Tuckerman 
Grace Ulrich 
Ruth J. Verdier 
Bernice Vadnais 
Elizabeth Vincent 
Betty Vinsonhaler 
Nita Bob Warner 
Emma Wilder 
Alice Wilts 
Virginia Wells 
Ruth Woodside 
Barbara Weeks 
Margart Woodson 
Alice Wheatley 
Agnes Watson 
Nancy Wriston 
Stephanie Wyczawski 
Jane Wiehsler 
Grace Wood 
Natalie Waitt* 
Wanda Whitman 
Martha H. Wiswall 
Betty Wall 
Dorothy Ward 
Verlyn Wallin 
Charlotte Wegman 
Mildred Yarbrough 


Continued from April Issue 


Mary C. Fishbume 
Leta Fitch 
Jean C. Fulton 
ae Freise 

arie Fearing 
Beatrice Flori* 
Jane Groh 
Clarissa Green 
Amy Gilmore 
Evelyn Glazier 
Elizabeth Green 
Ruth Gibbons 
Constance Gardner 
Louise Grude 
Ronald Garst 
Theresa Gemme 
Mary H. Gregg 
Clara E. Goodman* 
Barbara Crim 
Helen L. Gunderson 
Alice George 
Mildred Golden 
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HITCHEM, FETCHEM AND SNEE 
(Continued from page 483) 

good and hard to be sure it would stay until he was 
ready for it to come out. And he was fastening the 
grapevine string when a great big old grandfather 
bee saw him. Now this bee had lived a long time 
and he knew little bears. And he just knew that 
Fetchem was up to something. So he picked out 
a nice spot right behind Fetchem’s ear and stung 
him. Fetchem jumped and the plug came out. By 
this time the bees sensed trouble brewing and they 
all came out as fast as they could. When they 
saw Fetchem they came buzzing after him. Away 
went the bear and the bees, and Fetchem just 
managed to beat them to the stream. 

But, you see, the bees had got out so much sooner 
than Fetchem had planned, that when Hitchem and 
Snee arrived to take the honey they found all the 
bees back again. 

‘“‘Something has happened,” said Snee. 

“I think we shall find Fetchem down by the 
stream,” Hitchem added. ‘“‘Let’s hurry.” 

And they did. He was stretched out in the sun 
drying himself. He told them what had occurred. 
‘“‘And,” he finished, “I don’t want that honey 
nearly as much as those bees do.” 

‘“‘Neither do we,’’ Hitchem and Snee said together. 

And the three of them had a very lovely breakfast 
of fine, ripe blackberries. 


THE FAIRIES AND COMPANY 


(Continued from page 484) 


printed on it, ‘““The Fairies & Company.” Back 
they raced to the yard of Mrs. Barnes and placed 
it against the marigolds. 

Straightway they forgot all about it. The three 
of them spent the remainder of the morning gather- 
ing wild strawberries across the field. 

That afternoon Mrs. Barnes went out to cut 
a bunch of marigolds. 

‘Well, I never!”’ she said, noticing first the lovely 
clean flower bed, then the basket of weeds the 
children had forgotten to take away. Then her 
eyes lighted on the cardboard, and she looked so 
happy you couldn’t tell whether she was going to 
laugh or cry. She looked across the way and then 
she began to hum. After she had cut a bunch of 
marigolds, she brought out a little table and put 
it under the magnolia tree, covered it with a blue 
cloth, set it with lovely blue dishes for three, and 
then she ran to the fence and called, ‘‘Ooo-ooh!’’ 

Elizabeth and Ned, dressed for the afternoon, 
were on the porch steps. When they heard Mrs. 
Barnes they remembered about the flowers. 

“Will the Fairies & Company run over and have 
tea with me under the magnolia tree?” she asked. 

“‘T’ll ask Mother,” said Elizabeth very sedately, 
but Ned hopped up and down and all around. 

And a few minutes later they went over. Nick 
went, too, for Mrs. Barnes had mentioned the 
‘“‘Company,”’ and that was Nick. It was a lovely 
tea party. The cake had white frosting on it and 
raisins inside. It was the cake Mrs. Barnes was 
baking when she had run from the garden that 
morning! 
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SCOTTISH 
TERRIER 


The ideal dog for 
children. Young Stock 
now ready. 


Prices reasonable 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 
Rutland, Vt. 


Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 
and Scottish Terriers 


Pups for Sale, $20 and up 


Of the NORTH DOG FARM 
Desplaines, Il. 


Classy WIRE-HAIRED ee 


BY BY THEGREAT CHAMPION 


TRUE SPORT 

Strong, Healthy, Playful 

Farm Raised Puppies. Very 

reasonable, guaranteed to 

Beare Ch. True Sport at 
ud, Fee $25 


ALSO POLICE PUPPIES 


CASWELL KENNELS, Toledo, Ohio 


DOBERMAN PINSCHERS 


A real guardian and companion. No other 
dog equal to him for children, car or house. 
Affectionate, kind and gentle, yet, a wonder- 
ful guard. "Puppies and Brood matrons for 


sale. 
DUNCAN KENNELS 
Paris, Ky. 





PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 


I may belittle and soft and plump, 

But my heart is big and true. 

My mistress says now I'm quite big 
enough 

To leave my dear mother—for you. 


CHILD LIFE 


JIM 


IM is a puppy, 
Of five and a half, 
He surely can bark, 
But I know he can’t laugh. 


He likes chocolate buds, 
And he likes biscuits too, 
And when he is eating, 
He never is blue. 


He’s a very bright dog, 

And can do lots of tricks, 
But when I say ‘‘No, no,” 
He knows it means “nix.” 


JUNIOR DEVORE 
ce Il Wheeling, W. Va. 


My White Collies Must Go 


Kennels are being moved and stock reduced at 
great sacrifice. Prize winners at St. Louis exposi- 
tion. Whitethorne and Grenadier lines. Puppies 
that sold for $50.00 offered for $25.00 and $15.00. 
Unparalled chance to get a white collie of this 
breeding at these prices. 


LEARMONT KENNELS, R. I. 
Valley Park, Mo. 


Write at once for descriptions and 
pictures from the largest and best 
appointed kennels in the world, 


$25 up 
MRS. MABEL A. BAXTER 


Telephone 418 
Great Neck, Long Island 


START THE YEAR RIGHT AND ORDER 


WATSON’S 


DOG 
BRUSHES 


It keeps dog Sanitary—Good Natured—Hair Smooth and Clean. 


COMBINATION BOXES CONTAIN TWO BRUSHES ONE DOLLAR. West of Mississippi River $1.13. 
Beagle, Boston Terrier, Bull Dog, Bull Terrier, Fox Terrier Smooth, Dalmatian, Fox Hound, 
Grey Hound, Pinscher Doberman, Pointer. 

COMBINATION BOXES CONTAIN TWO BRUSHES TWO DOLLARS. West of Mississippi River $2.23. 
Airedale, Cairn Terrier, Chow, Collie, Eskimo, Setter, Shepherd, German Police, Newfoundland, 
Sealy ham Terrier, St. Bernard, Wolfhound. 

COMBINATION BOXES CONTAIN THREE BRUSHES TWO DOLLARS. West of Mississippi River $2.23. 
Pekingese, Pomeranians, Wasco Special. 

WASCO LARGE COMBINATION CONTAINS SIX BRUSHES THREE DOLLARS. 

West of Mississippi River $3.23. we 
GREAT DANE BRUSH B-25-C SIXTY CENTS. West of Mississippi River SEVENTY THREE CENTS. 
ONE BRUSH B-22-C SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. West of Mississippi River EIGHTY EIGHT CENTS. 
Fox Terrier Wire, Irish Terrier, Scottish Terrier, Pinscher Wire, Welsh Terrier. 
ONE BRUSH LONG HAIR DOGS C-21-CD $1.10. West of Mississippi River $1.33. 
esapeake Bay, Samoyedes, Spaniels. 


Mention Child Life when ordering—if brushes are not satisfactory, money refunded and return postage sent. 
L. S. WATSON MFG. CO. - * Leicester, Mass. 








NAS ees 
pw 


The loveliest and 
cutest things on 
the earth. They are 
naturally a child's 
pal and playfellow, 
and are natural 
trick dogs. The dog 
with a human 
brain. Handsome, 
lovable and intel- 
ligent. Satisfied 

customers in every State in the country. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. We ship on 
approval. Send 5c in stamps for catalog. 


BROCKWAY KENNELS 
Box 317 Baidwin, Kansas 


‘‘Strong Heart”’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance.’ 
You can pay more but you can't 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick, N.J. 


‘“‘PEKINGESE”’ 


Puppies bred from the 
finest imported parents all 
champion bred. 

Prices reasonable 
Tien Hia Pekingese 
MRS. MURRAY BROOKS 


1501 W. Magnolia Ave. 
San Antonio, Texas 


COLLIES 


Safest dog for children. 


Vihar oer Thame) Clee iileslarce) 
Send tor description 


ST. BERNARDS 


Champion bred pups from the 
finest pedigreed prise winning 
stock. Scientifically raised to 
develop size, beauty and in- 
telligence. Not how cheap, 
but how good! 


Pups $100.00 and up. 
RIVEREDGE KENNELS 


DEPT. L. 
Champion Pythagoras Highland Park [Illinois 


Half Price to Make Room 


Airedales 2 mos. $15.00 4 mos.$ 25.00 
Police 2 mos.... 28.50 3 mos. 


Willsend C.O.D. ifsmall deposit 
is sent, nothing less than $10.00. 
Guarantee safe delivery all pedi- 
greed pups. All males. 


MAPLEWOOD KENNELS 


" Box, 15 Medway, Mass. 


FREE BOOK ON DOGS 
Send 10¢ for os a ani Free Book 
Miller’s A-1 Products 


LOA CG Me aa elise deli) ; me Me AY 
Battle Creek Health Fo 








CLUB MOTTO 
The only joy I keep is what I give away 
Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 
in its members. 
Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club, 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 





This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 


Well illustrated stories are 


especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 
If you know ways to give joy to others, write about them in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


be returned. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


CHILD LIFE 


DAFFODILS 
Daffodils are growing in my garden by the 


sea, 
Fairy ships with gilded sails 
Are sailing up to me. 


Daffodils are glowing, golden by the sea, 
And breezes are blowing sea shells, 
Blowing them to me. 


ISABELLE CONARROE, 


Age 8. Frankfort, Ind. 


THE MOON 


There’s something soft and gentle 
In the big moon’s mellow light, 
It’s loving and caressing 

All the sleeping world at night. 


ALICE SULLIVAN, 


: Age 9. Narragansett, R. I. 


THE RAIN 


It is raining out to-night. 

There is not a bit of light. 

The rain rains on the window pane. 

It rains on the grass, the rain 

Is on our big oak tree, 

But I’m glad to say it doesn’t rain on me. 


SIDNEY ANNE SMITH, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 





No manuscripts can 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 


536 S. CLARK STREET 








eee ae ’ 
SIDNEY ANNE SMITH 








AND HER SISTERS 


SEA SONG 
I love to listen to the sea 


And hear the song 


Age 84 
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it sings to me. 


DONALD ELLIS 
Boston, Mass. 


CuHicaco, ILLINOIS 


SUMMER TIME 


Little birds are in the air, 

On the ground are daisies fair, 
Summer breezes everywhere, 
Children skipping here and there. 


All around are summer breeze 

And pretty blossoms on the trees; 
These are the signs of summer time, 
With orchards big and trees to climb! 


MARTHA FRANCES JETTON, 


Age 9. Jackson, Tenn. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I live in Culver, Indiana, but I am now 
in Palm Springs, California, for a while. 
The desert and mountains meet here and 
the flowers are beautiful! There is a little 
purple flower called the Sand Verbena, also 
a beautiful white flower called Desert 
Primrose, and, last of all, there is a lovely 
yellow flower called the Desert Sunshine. 

In the mountains there are beautiful 
canyons. All of them have a good deal of 
water and all of them have some palm 
trees. There is one canyon called Palm 
Canyon because there is nothing but palms 
and water in it. 

We have very pretty sunsets here. 
to school and like it very much. 


Your friend, 


MARY ELLEN Mowpray, 
Palm Springs, Calif. 


I go 


Age 8. 
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To properly fit 
a child’s foot 


—the shoe must be natural and the 
fitter must understand the needs of the 
growing foot. Both of these essen- 
tials to comfort and foot health can 
be found in stores where Cantilever 
Shoes for children are fitted. 


The Cantilever Shoe is built over 
lasts that are carefully copied from the 
shape of the normal foot. There is 
room for all the toes to keep straight 
in this shoe and room for the foot to 
grow naturally because the Cantilever, 
unlike many shoes, follows the exact 
‘swing’ of the natural foot. Only in 
a shoe like this can the foot assume its 
proper position. The arch of the 
Cantilever Shoe is flexible and acts 
with the foot instead of against it. 
Foot muscles can exercise and 
strengthen ard weak feet are avoided 
when children wear the Cantilever. 


At the Cantilever Shop or agency 
Nearest to you are sales people who 
have been specially trained to fit 
children’s feet. Your boy or girl will 
be fitted conscientiously there. 

Cantilevers are sold from coast to coast and 
within easy shopping distance of most readers 
of this magazine. If you do not find a 
Cantilever store listed in your telephone book, 
write Cantilever Corporation, 428 Willoughby 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., and they will send 


you the address of the nearest store and an 
interesting booklet about children’s shoes. 


antilever 
Shoe 


For Health and Economy 


Men. Women. Children 


Joy Givers Club 


THE WOODLAND POOL 


Down in the depths of the forest cool, 
Down in the depths is a woodland pool; 


The fairies dance there every night, 
And the fireflies hold the lanterns bright. 


The woodbird pipes the music gay; 
He sings his song throughout the day, 


And all the elves are dressed in green, 
And come to dance in the moonlight beam. 


Your devoted reader, 


BETTY STONINGTON, 


Age 11. Staten Island, N. Y. 








NANCY TOWNE 


My dear Miss Waldo: 


_ Weare living in Atlantic City, and there 
is a Seashore Home for Crippled Children 
here. I have sent all my back numbers of 
my magazine to the boys and girls there. 
It is the best way I know how to be a 
Joy Giver. 

_ Tam sending you a picture of me in bath- 
ing. 

Your friend, 
NANCY TOWNE, 


Age 10 Ventnor, Atlantic City, N. J. 


THE LITTLE YELLOW CHICK 


Once there was a little yellow chick, and 
he lived with his brown mother and his 
little yellow sisters and brothers. One day 
he said to his mother, “I am going away 
for one day to find adventure. e 

And his mother said, “You may go if 
you will come back in one day.” 


The little chick said he would. So he 
started off, and soon he came to a great 
green wood. He walked and walked, and 
saw birds and flowers and animals, and then 
it grew dark. And the little chick walked 
till he came to a nest, and he said, “‘I will 
stay here for the night.”” And he got up 
early in the morning and set off again. 
Some hay from the nest where he slept was 
in the little chick’s little yellow feathers. 
So when he came to a meadow of tall green 
grass he walked through it to get the hay 
out of his soft yellow wings. 

Now it was time for the little chick to 
go home. So he trotted off. And he soon 
was home. His sisters and brothers were 
waiting for him, and he ran and kissed his 
mother, and told her about the woods and 
the nest and the meadow. 


PHOEBE OGDEN PRENTICE, 


Age 7. Tulsa, Okla. 
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Makes Milk Drinking 
a Game! 


Thompson’s Chocolate 
“DOUBLE MALTED” 


MALTED 
MILK at home 


Here is something for the child 
who is tired of drinking milk. Like 
magic, plain milk is changed into delicious 
chocolate malted milk at home. 

Just put two spoonfuls into shaker or 
mason jar, add 4 little milk and shake. 
The result is a ‘‘real’’ chocolate malted 
milk as creamy and delicious as any child 
could want. 


30 Glasses Cost Only 60 Cents 
Buy it at any druggist or grocer in one 

— packages at 60 cents, or economical 

ve pound ety. om 

(25c value Shaker free 

with one pound pack- 

age.) Send cou- 

pon, for either 

sample, or full 

size package and 

free shaker. 


-— = 
“DOUBLE MALTED" 
Sweet Chocolate Flavor 


Malted Milk 


THOMPSON'S MALTED FOOD CO. 
Dept. 180, Waukesha, Wis. 


Gentlemen: 


C 1 am enclosing 10 cents to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. Send me trial package of Thompson's 
Sweet Chocolate Flavored ‘‘ DOUBLE MALTED"”’ 
Malted Milk. 


C) I am enclosing 60 cents. Send me a full pound 
of Thompson's Sweet Chocolate Flavored “‘DOUBLE 
MALTED" Malted Milk and a25c value aluminum shaker. 





' 
‘ 
(One package to a person). Write plainly. ; 
a a a a a a a wcnwenswnennnawad 


IF IT’S THOMPSON’S IT’S “DOUBLE MALTED” 





























CHILD LIFE 


OUR TRIP TO CATALINA 


Mother and I spent our Fourth of July 
at Catalina. Catalina is an island. An 
island is a piece of land out in the water. 
Catalina is twenty-five miles from the 
California coast. 


We went in a glass-bottom boat, and saw 
the trees of kelp, and many fishes in the 
submarine gardens. I saw one seal on the 
way back to shore. 


We climbed up a mountain and on the 
way back we found a nickel. While walk- 
ing along the sidewalk, we found a package 
of chewing gum. 

We watched the fireworks and some of 
them came out brown clam shells, some 
diamonds, some rubies and all kinds of 
jewels and silver and gold. 


HELEN NONAM, 
Age 6. Maywood, Calif. 













How to get 


THE CIRCUS 
Pennies from Dad 


““Let’s have a circus, said Johnnie. You 
should have seen the bright smile that 
beamed on every face. The boys and girls 


say were delighted with the idea. 
“I can dress my doll as the smallest 
66 & 99 | | woman on earth,” said Katie. 
[ootsie Rolls ““Where can we have it?” asked Harold. 
“We can have it in my yard. I have 
a tent,” replied William. 
He knows they are pure They went home and began bringing 


things they would need for the circus to 
William’s tent, which he and Johnnie had 
put up. Harold was appointed advertising 
manager. He told all the children on the 
two streets near their neighborhood about 
the circus. 


That afternoon at five o’clock ten girls 
and boys came to the circus. The tent was 
in William’s back yard. As they walked 
onto the circus grounds they dropped their 
pennies in a box at the gate. Katie was 
selling lemonade for a penny a glass. All 
of them bought some. 

Johnnie was dressed like a clown. ‘Right 
this way, ladies and gentlemen; see every- 
thing in the tent for only three pennies. 
Come on, right this way!’’ Johnnie said. 
They laughed at him because he was such 
a funny clown. 

As they entered the tent there was Katie’s 
doll dressed as the smallest woman on earth. 
Harold was dressed as a wild man with long 
hair, having his face, arms and legs blacked. 
The largest tiger in the circus was Mildred’s 
kitty. The huge lion from the jungles of 


and wholesome and kept 
clean by a waxed paper 
wrapper. 


He likes the five cent 
size himself. 


Tell him about the Fam- 
ily Package for a quarter 
and maybe he will bring 
one home. 


If he doesn’t find this 
package at the store he 
can mail the coupon and 
we will send it. 


Ic Rolls 





















Chocolate Africa was William’s dog with Mildred’s 
and fur around his neck. William and Harold 
had taken their mothers’ chicken coops for 

Butterscotch 


cages, so the lions and tigers would not run 
away. William and Mildred hoped so hard 
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It’s Easy to Get 
The Genuine 


JOY 
BALL 


. no need for you to start 
on your vacation trip without 
a “Joy-Ball” or to take a substitute. 


If you can’t obtain the original genuine 
‘‘Joy-Batt”” at the best department or toy 
store in your town we will send you one 
direct from the factory, complete with 
waterproof case, bladder, and lace, in 
colored picture box, with instructions for 
playing ‘‘Joy-Batx’’ games. Postage paid 
for the regular retail price, $1.25. 

All you have to do is write your name and 
address plainly on the coupon printed 
below, and mail the coupon to us together 
with $1.25 (check or money order). 


The ball will be mailed the same day that 
the order is received. 


The VICTOR NOVELTY MFG. CO. 


















that they would not bark or meow, and 
show what peculiar lion and tiger families 
they belonged to. William had on a large 
skin and was supposed to be some kind of 
ananimal. The boys and girls didn’t know 
what he was supposed to be, but they 


5cRolls 


Lunch Rolls 


Butterscotch Rolls enjoyed watching him do funny antics. 
Nut Rolls Mildred was dressed in a paper dress 
Molasses Rolls that she had used in a school pageant. She 


looked very pretty and was dancing on the 
stage that Johnnie and Harold had made 
of soap boxes. After the circus was over 
the girls and boys told them how much 
they enjoyed it and asked the manager, 
William, to bring his circus again to town. 
After their friends had gone Johnnie 
found that they had made fifty cents. 
Each one got a dime. 
Sena Pe ER RRCRRSR aS CEeN Eker eee ree AER ee “‘Oh, didn’t we have a good time?”’ said 
Mildred. 


“You bet!” said Harold, pulling off his 
long black hair. 
rac ssabeons Rensb he aaeceeceeene es Mary BROCK, 
Lockport, Texas 


The Sweets Company of America, Inc. 
414 West 45th Street, New York 


Enclosed is 25 cents in stamps. Please send 
mea Family Package of Tootsie Rolls. (Mark 
the flavor you want with an X. 

Chocolate ( ) Butterscotch ( ) 





















Dept. C. L. 
13109 Athens Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO 





OTHE VICTOR NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
13109 Athens Ave., Cleveland, Dept. C. L. | 


Please send one JOY-BALL postpaid, for which | 


I enclose $1.25. 


| 

fates atcha actictethed | 
| PRM a, Sits fran ye lt sapetyncsace eect | 
| aR ee ero eh cc ean Seite 222.244 5ues 3 
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Below are pictures of a few of 
the Blue Ribbon things that 
are giving children such good 
times all over the country. 
Wouldn’t you like to have 
one, too? 


DAPPLE GRAY has a hand- 
some hand-decorated cast alu- 
minum horse's head, a bright 
red seat, black undergears, red 
wheels and big rubber tires. 
The patented swivel joint will 
never bind, wobble or come 
loose. Made in two sizes. 

Prepaid, $4.20 and $4.80. 


PITTY-PAT is exactly like 
Dapple Gray except that it has 
a nickel plated handle bar and 
post, with rubber handle bar 
grips. The patented swivel 
joint will never wobble, bind 
or come loose. Made in two 
sizes. 

Prepaid, $3.30 and $3.90. 


PEDAL GRAY is exactly 
like Dapple Gray, except that 
he is bigger—for little folks 
who want something to “‘make 
go."” Finished in baked enamel 
like Dapple Gray. The big 
front wheel has ball bearing 
pedal action and rubber cover- 
ed pedals 

Prepaid, $5.95. 


SNUGGLE BUGGY, the 
12-pound Blue Ribbon Carriage 
has many uses. Instantly col- 
lapsed with one hand. Easily 
carried. Makes a fine comfort- 
able bed for baby: May be 
used as a perambulator. En- 
dorsed by mothers everywhere. 
Disc wheels; rubber tires. Fin- 
ished wooden handle for push- 
ing or carrying. 

Prepaid, $6.90. 


If your dealer can't supply you, 
any Blue Ribbon Product will be 
sent prepaid at prices listed above. 


Junior Wheel Goods Corporation 
KOKOMO INDIANA 


Joy Givers Club 


A NAUGHTY ELF 


I wandered through the woods all day, 
Dancing and singing with the flowers gay, 
When all at once I saw a flash, 

And then a pull right at my sash. 

I turned around fast as I could, 

And just behind me a fairy stood. 

I said to him, ‘‘ You naughty elf, 

Keep your pulling to yourself!” 

His nose he turned right up at me 

And frisked away in impish glee. 


LUCILE HOWARD, 


Age 12. Birmingham, Ala. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I live in Seward, Alaska. 
Superintendent of Jesse Lee Home. It is 
a home for homeless native children. I 
have one real brother and two sisters and 
there are one hundred and nine boys and 
girls in the home, who are my brothers 
and sisters, too. 

My chum’s name is Nicholas. His 
mother was an Eskimo, his father a Greek. 
I cannot spell his last name—it is so long. 
Most of the children have long. unspellable 
names. 

The boys give the other boys funny names 
such as Sea-lion, Pearl-eye, Brown-bean and 
many other names. 

Seward is a beautiful place. The moun- 
tains are huge with covered white peaks, 
and Resurrection Bay has all the colors of 
the rainbow. It is never very cold, but 
the snow is deep. 

I read all the things in CHILD LIFE. 
There are the best things in it. My 
mother is going to get it for me all the time. 
I’m nine years old and in the fifth grade. 

With love, 


CANTERBURY HATTEN, 
Seward, Alaska. 


Age 9 








GEORGE R. WHEELER 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 

I wanted to send this in time for the 
birthday party but my mother mislaid 
your letter and we couldn’t find it in time. 
I hope the birthday was a nice one. 


I want to send CHILD LIFE to my little 
cousin, Charlotte P. Oakes, for a Christmas 
present. My mother says if I am not too 
late to get the cook book, I can make some 
things. 

My little brothers, Dicky and Jamie, and 
I like the stories in my magazine. We 
live on a farm and this spring our daddy 
found a little black lamb with the sheep. 
He said it was a mistake and we boys could 
have it. We called him Inkpot Pete. It 
is Jimmy with Inkpot Pete and Dicky with 
the white lamb in the picture. 

Good-by. 

Your friend, 
GEORGE R. WHEELER, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


ou 


My father is ¢Ss; 


Health Shoes for 


Simplex : 


Fill out and ma 


Healthy Feet/ 


Spee FLExigs are designed to help 
tender, growing feet develop natu- 
rally and healthfully. Flexies soles are 
flat. Feet rest squarely on the ground 
—legs are kept from bowing in or out. 
Snug fit at ankle and instep helps to 
hold legs straight and steady. Flexible 
soles and ample toe room let little feet 
exercise freely. Glove-smooth lining 
adds the final measure of comfort. 

And, to cap the climax, Flexies are delightfully 
stylish—dainty, smart-appearing; fashioned to 


please the eye of the beholder as well as the feet 
of the wearer. 

Ask your shoe dealer for a free copy of the beauti- 
fully illustrated 1927 Simplex Flexies Style Book. 
And let him fit your children with these fine- 
appearing, good wearing, inexpensive shoes. 


SIMPLEX SHOE 
MFG. COMPANY 
Dept.E-78 Milwaukee, Wis. 
\ Creators of daintier 


footwear f. 
feet from * eon 


in both low 
and high styles, in a 


— 
‘ i j ® 
EXIES 


the coupon. It will 
bring you two very 
interesting, nicely 
illustrated booklets 
— one for your in- 


formation a 


one 


for the children’s 
entertainment, 


Me Gentlemen: Send me thename of nearest 


Flexies dealer — also your booklets “The 
Care of Baby’s Feet,” explaining the six 
fundamental features to look for in chil- 
dren’s shoes, and“The Tale of Brownie 
Lightfoot,” a fairy story for the kiddies. 





, KEEP YOUNG FEET YOUNG 


























































Samson Kar 


arate boy needs a certain 
amount of exercise every day. 
The trouble is, that left to his 
own devices, he indulges in too 
violent a form for his own good. 


The Rowing Motion 
Exercises Every Muscle 


Neck, back, arms, legs, hands, and feet 
are all employed in the operation of the 
SamsonKar—yet no muscle is over exer- 
cised. There is no strain, even when the 
car is driven at its top speed of 10 miles 
per hour. 


The SamsonKar is geared so that it 
operates easily. It is absolutely safe; low 
to the ground; solid and strong enough to 
be guaranteed for 12 months. As beauti- 
ful as it is sturdy. Disc wheels, rubber 
tires, painted royal red and blue. 


Girls Use It, Too 


Either boy or girl will derive the maxi- 
mum of pleasure, while at the same time 
the exercise will expand chest and 
strengthen every muscle. 


SamsonKar riders are the picture of 
health, full of pep and go. Healthy 
bodies produce active minds—give your 
5 to 12 year old kiddies a chance. 


Dealers are stocking SamsonKars. If 
your dealer does not have them he will 
get them for you. If he will not order 
one for you, use the coupon and we will 
ship direct. 


THE SAMSON MFG. CO. Date 
310 Cliff St., Springfield, Ohio 


Send a SamsonKar ($12.50) all charges paid, to address 
below. 


Check in space below whether cash is sent, or ship- 
meat is to be made C, O. D. 





0 Check accompanies order. 
0 Ship C. O. D. 
0 Have asked dealer to order for me. 





Why Your Boy 
Ought to Have a 





law NAAM 








CHILD LIFE 





A HAPPY VACATION 


This is a story of two little girls, Mary 
Jones and Louise Brown, and their friends 
who thought that the only way that they 
could have a vacation was to go to the 
seashore or some place miles away. 

One day Mary and Louise were down at 
the station seeing Ruth Gray and her 
parents off for the seashore. 

“Oh, I wish we were going too!” sighed 
Louise as they walked home through the 
grove. 

“We can have picnics here in the grove, 
but I want to do something interesting,” 
exclaimed Mary. 

That evening Louise came over to spend 
the evening and night with Mary. 

After supper the girls were talking about 
how they would like to go to the seashore. 
Suddenly Mrs. Jones exclaimed, ‘‘Why, 
there’s some one at the door. I wonder 
who could be out in that shower. Hurry, 
Mary, and open the door.” 

Presently Mary returned with Miss Clay, 
Mary’s and Louise’s Sunday-school teacher. 

As soon as they could, the girls began to 
tell Miss Clay about Ruth and her going 
to the seashore. 

“We surely wanted to go too,’’ conciuded 
Mary. 

As soon as they had finished. Miss Clay 
exclaimed, “‘Why, that is just what I came 
to talk about! This morning when I heard 
about Ruth going to the seashore I thought 
of this plan. Why not take my Sunday- 
school class and go for a hike in the moun- 
tains for a day or two?” 

““Oh, Miss Clay, do you really mean it? 
Oh, Louise, pinch me. Am I awake?”’ cried 
Mary. 

“Yes, you are awake,” laughed Miss Clay. 

“When are we going?” both girls 
exclaimed in the same breath. 

“Well, if everything turns out all right, 
we can start next Wednesday. We shall 
go to Bear Creek, a lovely place. There 
is a small trading post near there.” 

“T surely think it is a fine plan,” Mrs. 
Jones replied. 

The next few days were very busy and 
finally Tuesday evening came. Louise 
again stayed all night with’ Mary. The 
next morning bright and early both girls 
were up. 

“‘Oh, Mary,” cried Louise from the next 
room, “do hurry. It is almost six o’clock.” 

In less time than it takes me to tell it 
they were dressed and going downstairs 
two steps at a time. 

“Oh, Mother, do we have to eat breakfast? 
Oh, we will be late!” cried Mary. 

In one hour everything was ready and 
they were on their way. 

About noon they reached Bear Creek and 
ate their lunch. While they eat I shall 
describe this place. There was a small 
creek winding down through a large grove 
of trees. There were many wild flowers, 
animals, etc. It was a lovely place for 
a hike. Near the creek was a small trading 
post. It was named Bear Creek because 
sometimes the bears would come and drink 
there. 

After lunch they explored the place. 
No one fell in the creek and nothing really 
exciting happened. 

After supper they sat around the camp 
fire and told stories until bedtime. So 
ended one day of their vacation. 

Next morning it was lots of fun cooking 
their breakfast over a camp fire. About 
noon the girls were wading and having a 
fine time when all at once a cry came from 
one of the girls. 

“Run, girls, run for your life. A bear!” 

When the bear heard the cry he became 
frightened and ran away. All the girls ran 
to the camp which was about an eighth of 
a mile away. When they reached the camp 
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TRACE MARK REG. U6. PAT. OF MICE 


Save Foot Trouble 
and Shoe Expense 


The ideal play shoe to 
develop children's feet 
properly. 
Style 3254 smoked elk. 
Style 3251 tan elk. 
Sizes 2-46—$2.75 6 4%-10—$2.95. 
On sale at high grade shoe stores or sent direct if 
dealer cannot supply you. 
Illustrated folder on correct care of childrens feet on request. 


BERKSHIRE FOOTWEAR CORP. ODept.c _ Holliston, Mass. 
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MUSIC TALKS 


with 


HENRY P. EAMES 


at the Piano 


For dates and details. 
address Mrs. Eames 


(Mr. Eames is in Europe) 


Kimball Hall 


American Conservatory, 


CHICAGO 
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ee A Bk A Beetle t did limmeend 
ASK for Horlick’s 


Safe 


; Malted Milk Milk 
} 
Ul 


and Food 
a For INFANTS, 


‘4 4 Y Children, Invalids 
and for All Ages 


Can You 
Use More Money? 


HE CHILD LIFE MER- 

CHANDISING DIVISION 
is in a unique position to help a 
few ambitious mothers to secure 
additional luxuries the feminine 
heart desires—to give to their 
children advantages they would 
otherwise forego, to earn the 
automobile they dream of—by 
devoting spare hours to unusu- 
ally interesting work for some 
of the manufacturers who adver- 


tise in CHILD LIFE. 
Just fill out the coupon below— 


We will do the rest 


Sales experience is not necessary— 
only the abilily to meet people in a 
friendly way. 
E. EVALYN GRUMBINE 
Advertising Manager, CHILD LIFE 








[ Merchandising Division, CHILD LIFE 1 
| 536 South Clark Street | 
Chicago, Illinois 
I am interested in your plan by which I may | 

turn my spare time into dollars. Tell me about it. 


| Name 
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Stronger, longer-wearing 
—yet kinder to 
little bodies 


So durable and strong is 
Babette that it is most eco- 
nomical for lovely coats, 
hats and dresses. So lux- 
uriously soft, and finely 
constructed, it makes ideal 
bed-time garments. Be sure 
the Babette label appears 
on the silk things you buy 
for children — it is an 
assurance of washability 
and fine quality. 


CAPITOL SILK CORPORATION 
171 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Specialists in Silks of 
Radium Construction 






The choice of children everywhere, 
because of truss-frame construction, 
self-contained ball bearing wheels and 
‘“‘rocking chair’’ movement. (Also 
made in Junior model for little tots. 
Rigidly constructed. Broad toe strap 
can't slip or damage shoes.) 


If your dealer can't supply you, 
they will be shipped prepaid 
on the receipt of the following 









prices. 

KoKoMo Regulars........... . $2.25 
Rubber Tired KoKoMoS........ 3.50 
KoKoMo Junior,..............- 1.75 


OKEMO 


KOKOMO 
Stamped Metal 
Company 
Kokomo, Ind. 











| all the girls tried to tell the teachers about 

































Joy Givers Club 


the bear. All talked at once. 


All of a sudden Louise exclaimed, “Girls, 
just think we can tell all the girls when we 
get home that a real live bear chased us!” 

All went well until noon. Alas, when 
dinner was ready Mary could not be found! 
All the girls began to look frightened. The 
two teachers went to look for her. Pres- 
ently they returned, smiling, for they had 
found her fast asleep under a tree. After 
lunch they packed up their things and 
started home. When they reached home 
they were very tired, but they had had 
a vacation. When Ruth Gray at last 
returned she had had no better a time 
than Mary and Louise for they had not 
only had a vacation but they had found 
out that people did not have to go miles 
away to have a vacation but could stay at 
home or nearhome. The first day of school 
the teacher was quite surprised to see so 
many rosy-faced, healthy children eager for 
work. All winter long Mary and Louise 
and their friends would tell about the bear 
and their summer vacation. 


LENORA BERNICE SMITH, 


Age 12. Garden City, Kans. 










































WM. J. TAYLOR JR. 














Dear Miss Waldo: 


I’m writing to tell you how much I 
enjoy my magazine. Grandmother gave 
it to me for Christmas. I received my 
membership card. I look forward to each 
magazine every month. I liked the story 
of “The Thrill of Thimble Camp.” 


Yours sincerely, 


WILLIAM J. TAYLOR, JR. 


Age 8%. Wilson, N. C. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 


We were at Philadelphia and Washington, 
D.C. When we were going to Gettysburg, 
we saw the deepest gas well in the world. 
Going into Gettysburg we saw where the 
first shot was fired in the battle of Gettys- 
burg in the Civil War. 


In Philadelphia we went to the Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition. We went to the 
Independence Hall where I touched the 
Liberty Bell. I was in the “Olympia,” the 
ship Admiral Dewey used in the Spanish 
American war. I also saw the Constitu- 
tion that was used in the War of 1812. 


In Washington, we were at the Library 
of Congress, where we saw the original 
Declaration of Independence and the orig- 
inal Constitution. We also were in the 
National Capitol, White House, U. S. 
Treasury, the New and Old Museums, the 
Smithsonian Institute and the Printing and 
Engraving Building, where we saw bills and 
stamps being made. 


We got on a boat called ‘Charles 
Macalister.”” We went down the Potomac 
River to Mt. Vernon and saw Washington’s 
home and his garden, which is as nearly 
like the one Washington had as they can 
keep it. We went to Washington, and the 





next day we went over to Arlington. 


Nona A. MONKs, 


Age 11. Oakmont, Pa. 































Kiddie-Gym is a 
combination toy 
that supplies the 
thrilling play all 
children want and at the same time 
helps to build sturdy healthy bodies. 
It can be used outdoors in the sum- 
mer, indoors in the winter. ~ 


Six Big Health Toys In One 


Teeter-Totter Trapeze 
Turning Bar Swing 
Parallel Bars Rings 










Kiddie-Gym is recommended by well 
known Child Specialists and by Univer- 
sity Welfare Departments. It is a safe 
and sure means of building the health of 
your children by guiding their play 
hours. Quickly interchangeable. Write 
for complete catalog of children’s gym 
equipment. 


Kiddie-Gym is strong and sturdy, lasts 
for years, easily supports weight of any 
child. Seven feet high, seven feet long, 
four feet wide. Wood and angle iron 
construction. Weight 75 Ibs. packed. 
Easily assembled. Get Kiddie-Gym at 
your dealer or send for it direct. 


KIDDIE GYM CO. 


Power Bldg., Dept. H 
Minneapolis, Minn. 















Amazing New Invention 
Keeps Baby Happy—Mother Free 


Mothers everywhere are learning what it is to have from 
two to four hours ata time to do what they want with- 
out a thought for Baby’s safety and happiness. Simply 
= Baby in his Jimmie Jumper—and you can forget 
im. Once in the Jimmie Jumper he cannot get out until 
taken out. He can bounce up and down to his heart’s 
content, without the least danger of tipping over or fall- 
ing out. Every bounce strengthens his legs and ankles. 
Jimmie Jumper can be easily moved from room to room 
or be placed out doors in the sun. 
Beautifully finished in cream enamel, white canvas seat, 
removable and washable. Tray for toys. Absolutely 
quiet. 10 adjustments of spring for babies of from 14 to 
50 pounds. If Baby cansit up, he is big enough for a 
Jimmie Jumper. 


Order today—Send No Money 


os Se mail the coupon, and a Jimmie 
umper wi e sent to you prepaid. Keep i 
days. If it isn’t the oe ety tallies 


greatest investment = e 

you ever made in 
Baby’s health and 

happiness and in sav- , 
ing your own time vu bel 





and peace of mind re- 
turn it at ourexpense. 


Prweeecenecewcnnnceececececoeewne sss ccecececseneseceesware-cenesncnneneceso: - 


Croome, Wallace & Co., Inc. 


Dept.L.1 299 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Send a Jimmie Jumper at once. I agree to either send you 
$10.00 at the end of 5 days or return it at your expense. 
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CHILDREN’S APPAREL OF UNUSUAL DISTINCTION 
1 te 16 years 

FAIRY FROCKS of youthfulcharm. Eack frock merits 
$2.95 the approval of the most critical 

2to8 years mother. Fast colors, hand finished, 
$3.95 suitable for play, school, or dress 

10 to 16 years occasion 
Mail orders carefully filled. 


LITTLE FOLKS HOME SERVICE, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Loveliness 


A Clear 
Healthy Skin 


Insured by E: “di 
Use of tenes Tene 





To Teach Your Children 
Through Pictures Use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For Heavy Pictures 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

Scientifically Secure Safety 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 













Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


you can banish those annoying; 
embarrassing freckles, quickly 
end surely, in the privacy of your 
own boudoir. Your friends will won- 
der how you did it. 


Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
astural coloring. 


The first jar proves its magic worth. 
Results guaranteed, or money ree 


At all druggists, 50c and $1. 


Pacman 


Freckles | The Skin 


The Stillman Co., 126 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Il. 


Send me your FREE make-up and skin treat: 
ment booklet. 


Ri 
Address___. 


arian ram 








CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I am a little Norwegian girl and I’ve only 
been in America two years. I just visited 
Norway for three months and I just came 
back last Tuesday. Mother bought me 
my magazine yesterday and of course I was 
happy to read the dear children’s magazine 
again after having missed it four times. 


Sincerely yours, 


JANE STASSEVITCH, 
New York City. 


SUMMER 


Look, how happy the sun’s peeping out, 
And the insects are flying so busily about. 
The birds are singing with all their might; 
Oh, isn’t this a pretty sight? 


JANE STASSEVITCH 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

I would like to become a member of the 
Joy Givers’ Club. I live in Guelph, Ontario, 
and our city was one hundred years old 
on April 23. We had quite a splendid 
celebration, and during the first week in 
August we are going to have more cele- 
brations because it will be fine and warm 
then, and all the people who used to live 
in Guelph can motor back and visit us. 
Now because summer is here all the birds 
are back. I feed them crumbs and try to 
tame them. They are so interesting. 


Yours sincerely, 


Age 8%. G. C. COSTER SCOVIL, 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

Please come here during my long vaca- 
tion. We have a beautiful cottage. It 
is below the county, S. I am going to tell 
you about the Waianapanapa Cave. 

Long before a prince married a princess 
at Kaupo. The Princess had a brother 
whom she always went to see. One day 
while her husband was at work she ran to 
see her brother. Her neighbor told the 
prince about this and he was very angry. 
That night she ran away. Later she died 
at a cave after her name, Waianapanapa 
Cave. I will tell you about the Kawiki 
Hill when I receive your mail. 


Your Joy Giver, 


ROSALIND _AHUE, 
Hana, Maui, Hawaii Island. 


HOW THE GIRAFFE GOT HIS 
LONG NECK 


One upon a time, when the animals could 
talk, the giraffe’s neck was small and short. 
The animals held big parties, they did 
tricks, talked, ran races, and had a good 
time. 

It happened once, when the giraffe was 
doing a trick for the animals, a small 
monkey climbed up a tall tree just above 
the giraffe. The monkey broke off one of 
the longest and thinnest branches of the 
tree and tickled the giraffe’s neck and 
cried, ‘“You can’t get me!” 

Then the giraffe stretched his neck as 
high as he could. He kept stretching it 
and stretching it until his neck grew longer 
and longer, till at last it grew to be as long 
as it is now. 

That is how the giraffe got his long neck. 


Mary Lou TABER, 


Age 9. Red Wing, Minn. 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE ZOO 
(Continued from page 512) 


Poe Ha 

Edna V. a 
Lillian Herrington 
Frances Hemingway 
Betty -~ Hallstrom 
Milly 
Louise Siawtey 
Virginia Hewitt 
— Hardsocg 

oberta Hayden 
Vallene Holsted 
Ruth Hostetter 
Betty Hooker 
Margaret Houck 
Mary J. Hill 
Barbara Hostetter 
Beth Hour 
Margaret Helm 
Frances Hyland 
Sarah J. Heger 
Mary F. Henderson 
Ruth E. Hayner 
William Huffinan 
Ruth Hiller 
ae Howat 

uth Hulme 
Catherine Henry 
Kathryn Hoyne 
Penelope Hunter 
Mildred Hitz 
Dolley Heartman 
Raymond Howard 
Ronald Henr 
Virginia A. Herrington 
Harriet Hoffman 
Lucile Huss 
Benjamin Hazard 
Richard Hansen 
Virginia Isham 
oe 
Betty Jordan 
= retha Jarrett 

tty Jenkins 

yi anne Jacobsen 

lizabeth Jones 
Mellicent Jones 
Virginia Jones 
William A, Jones 
Alice Kendall 
Maxine Keim 
George B. Koelle 
Martha Knepper 
Clarence Kassens 
John Krupp 
nr Kelley 

arjorie Keithley 
Eleanor Karge 
Phoebe Kunst 
Marian Krueger 
Muriel Leopold 
Harry Lawrence, Jr. 
Harland Lewis 
Marjorie Lang 
Karl Larsen 
Ned Lynch 
Bill Leith 
Angie Lamb 
Norman Leyden 
Margaret Lisoski 
Cecelia J. Lucas 
Lois Helen La Duke 
Alice E. Mims 
Adele Malcouronne 
Lorain Maher 
Barbara Moore 
ore Myers 

Edna N. Richards 
Mildred Mayo 
David Mackenzie 
Marie Morrison 
Jacob Mittlebeeler 
Ada Jean Mahoney 
Virginia Martin 
Charlotte Miller 
Clarice Mullen 
Suzanne Milholland 
Helen A. Mitchell 
Eleanor Martin 
Virginia Matchison 
Grace E. Mason 
Matilda MacCaughey 
Ruth McKigney 
Ellen McMurtrie 
Vivian Nilson 
Martha Nierstheimer 
Doris Newbury 
Margaret Niver 
Virginia Nasmith 
Mary J. Neilson 
—_ Nichols 

uth Nichols 
Robert Nissen 
Martha E. Norman 
Neva Neal 
Eleanor Nickerson 


ae Neil 
aity O'Brien 
Helen Platt 
Pullin 
Susan Prior 
Cornelia Preston 
Thelma Peters 
Dorothy — 
Dorothy Perry 
Helen Ba — 
Thelma Payne 
Barbara Porter 
George D. Palmer 
Frances Patterson 


(To be continued in September issue) 


Garet Penhole 
Eloise Pattillo 
Mary Pringle 
Ann Page 
Sarah J. Pugsley 
Margaret Price 
Ardis C. Patton 
Robert L. Parish 
Edith Prosser 
Russell Plowden 
Mary C. Penix 
Margaret Paff 
Lois E. Pearlman 
Ruth Rosenberg 
Doris Reid 
Anne I. Russell 
Alfred G. Reid 
Alice Randall 
Cornelia Reck 
Dorothy Rose 
me Reeves 
enneth Ritter 
Marjorie Russell 
Cristine Rupert 
Mary Reese 
Theodore Ryder 
Georgia Rembert 
Mabel Rolle 
= Rhea 
uth Rennert 
Dorothy Race 
Ardis Robertson 
Howard Rowe 
Suzanne Stinson 
Perry — 
Ella J. Sage 
Helen J. Shupe 
Kenneth Schaeffer 
Dorothy Seward 
Grace Saults 
Emma C. Smith 
Grace Springer 
Eloise Simmons 
Hannah Steinhaus 
Kveta M. Sasko 
Henry Shull 
Sidney Stein 
Helen Scurlock 
Walter Schuster 
Laura Shook 
Roberta Smith 
Charles Smith 
Irene Shaboy 
Margaret Sanderson 
eanne Strassburger 
arriet Sanders 
Pauline Sloper 
Elizabeth Stone 
Dorothy Stern 
Betty Sherer 
Katharine E. Stewart 
Annie L. Simpson 
Roy E. Skipton, Jr.* 
Pauline Snyder 
Agnes Scott 
— Sergeant 
Idred Shepherd 
Donald Sydow* 
Philip Smyth 
Mildred Sherman 
Donald Sturgis 
Kit Simms 
Erall St. John 
Winifred Shaw 
Earl Schlintz 
Barbara L. Strauss 
Anna Schneider 
uanita Smith 
yrtella Sohl 
Robert Sprague 
Ramelle Smith 
Betty Rose Torry 
Molly Thayer 
Nancy Town 
Mary K. Thornton 
Patricia Thomas 
Francis Tillman 
Barbara Trump 
Norman 
Betty Taylor 
ane Thompson 
lizabeth Thompson 
Mary E. Tack 
Edward Vonderweidt 
Mary Vincent 
George Van Degrift 
Frances Van West 
Adele Van Brunt 
Dodie Van Meier 
Clyde Vickrey, Jr. 
Floyd Vandewart 
Canaee Worrall 
John Worman 
ack Wri 
obert Wronker 
Ruth Wylie 
William Wilson 
Donald R. Welter 
Rosemary Willis 
Henrietta Walter 
Donald K. Weber 
cena Williams 
Betty Wheeler 
Donald Willing 
Sally White 
Dorothy Wondries 
Jean Watson 
Glenora Washington 
Tom Watson 












